








e's easy oe 
to have a Lawn J 
that inspires pride 


, an TOO, can have a lawn that 
is the envy of your neighbors—a lawn 
that stays fresh and green all summer, 
that is free from brown spots, and 
requires a minimum of attention. It’s 
easy when you build your lawn on a 
good soil foundation. 





The best way to build lasting beauty 
into a lawn is to condition the soil 
thoroughly with well-moistened PIC | 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss, before | 
any seed is planted. This promotes a 
deep-rooted turf by providing a res- 
ervoir for moisture and plant food 
in the root area where it is needed 
most...and, what’s more, it also saves 
on watering next summer. 


September, when nights are cool and 
precipitation of dew is heaviest, is the 
best month for building new lawns. 
Then, too, the grass has an opportun- 
ity to become firmly rooted before it 
must fight crab grass and weeds next 
spring. 


Before you start on a new lawn, send 
for our bulletin on “Lawns.” It is 
filled with practical information that 
will help you build a lovely lawn that 
will live for years to come. Mail the 
coupon below for a Free copy. 


C/ PEAT MOSS | 
RI SbomProtecled 


Mentored tiie gis couren toons | THIS COUPON TODAY / 
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For those who like fragrant, yellow Jonquils, there is Solleret 
It’s a choice subject for the rock garden. 


early. 


Photos courtesy National Horticultural Society and Oregon Bulb Farms 


(left). The Triandrus hybrid, Queen of Spain (center) blooms 
Among new Daffodils, Orwell (right), with deep red cups, is amazingly fine 


An Expert Looks at Daffodils 


“Lonely the wind walked yesterday 

Across an empty world and gray, 

Drifting the stars throughout the 
night. 

Lo! This morning they alight, 


Gay Daffodils for our delight.” E.H. 


IEWING in retrospect the 1938 

Daffodil season after observing sev- 

eral hundred varieties in my own 
garden and also at shows from Boston 
south, certain new varieties, as well as 
some of the older ones, are vividly re- 
membered. 

The Daffodil season begins in my gar- 
den in late February with N. nanus or 
some other early species, followed closely 
by Cyelamineus hybrids, February Gold 
and Mareh Sunshine, and early yellow 
trumpets and ends with the Poetieus and 
the ancient Biflorus and Albus plenus 
odoratus early in May. 

Among the yellow trumpets <Aerolite, 
Dawson City, Warwick, King Alfred, 
Harold Beale, Lord Wellington, Alasnam, 
Ilebron and Godolphin are excellent. 
Aerolite is notable for its early blooming, 
excellent substance, large size and ability 
to withstand adverse weather conditions, 
as Well as having a long blooming period 
and reasonable price. Dawson City is 
an admirable flower both for garden and 
exhibition, a vase of three blooms being 
dged the best three specimens of any 
iriety at the Virginia Narcissus Show 
iS Year. 

Beersheba and Mrs. E. H. Krelage 
continue to be the queens among the white 
umpets, and they will find equal compe- 
tition in the future with Tain, White 
mperor, White Conqueror, Carmel, 
orinth and Slemish. White trumpets 
rive best in my garden in well drained 
rritty soil, some varieties sulking in 
eavy clay. I make a practice of cover- 
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Robert C. Moncure of Virginia, 
who grows over 400 varieties as 
a hobby, appraises the new and 
better Daffodils for FLOWER 
GROWER readers. 











ing the blooms with tall peach baskets to 
enhance the purity of color and protect 
them against adverse weather. 

Fair Bostonian, Empress, Moira 
O’Niell, Glory of Sassenheim, Weardale 
Perfection and Aeolus are my favorites 
among the bicolor trumpets, with white 
perianth and cream or yellow trumpet. 

Particularly outstanding among the 
Poetaz are St. Gluvias, Red Guard, Laur- 
ens Koester, Scarlet Gem, Medusa and 
Glorious. St. Gluvias forces well, and, 
although not as well known, is superior 
in my estimation to the excellent varieties 
Medusa and Glorious. Experience in 
Virginia has shown that unless sand and 
peat moss or woods earth or wood ashes 
are incorporated in heavy elay soils, 
Poetaz varieties tend to deteriorate or 
fail to increase. Poetaz have several blos- 
soms on one stem like the Paper White 
Narcissus grown in bowls for Christmas, 
to which they are closely related. They 
have yellow, cream and orange cups, but 
the superb double Cheerfulness is almost 
pure white throughout. 


Shortcup Daffodils 


Notable among the Barri varieties are 
St. Egwin, Lady Diana Manners, Alcida, 
Diana Kasner, Mayflower, Firetail, Mrs. 
Brewster, Mangosteen, Expectation, and 
Caleutta. The last-named variety was 
judged the finest single specimen at the 
Virginia Narcissus Show in 1938. Lady 


Diana Manners has proven excellent for 
forcing. Mayflower is an admirable late 
bloomer, exceedingly tall and _ striking, 
with pure white perianth and yellow cup 
with red picotee. It is a variety of which 
I would like to have hundreds. Unfortu- 
nately, because of its late blooming qual- 
ities, it is seldom seen in the shows. 
Lady Diana Manners is superb with white 
perinath and red eup, and is very 
vigorous. 

Fortune, Carbineer, John Evelyn, Kil- 
ligrew, Dick Wellband, Clava, 
Brightling, Bodilly and Damson are be- 
yond reproach among the Incomparablis, 
but the old standbys Bernadino and Will 
Searlett should not be forgotten, in spite 
of Will Searlett being much maligned and 
the first of the red cups, originated in 
1898. One sheltered clump of Fortune 
this year was in bloom on Mareh 5, ten 
days earlier than normal, with superb 
flowers on two-foot stems. This variety 
might well be termed the king of all the 
older varieties (1923) of Daffodils with 
golden perianth and light orange cups, 
and when more reasonable in price should 
be planted by the hundreds. Last but 
not least is Red Abbot, one of the rarest 
and finest of all red and white Ineom- 
parabilis, its price and scarcity being the 
only deterrent to planting it by the 
hundreds. 


Croesus, 


Miniature hybrids 


I am glad to see that the Triandus 
hybrids are receiving greater attention 
by hybridizers in this country and abroad. 
They are notable for their daintiness, 
pristine beauty and fairy-like appear- 
ance. Thalia often has four white blos- 
soms to a stem and most of them are 
pure white and some have cream cups. 
Triandus hybrids appreciate ample mois- 


389 





ture and gritty soil, although they have 
proven adaptable to a variety of soils 


in the United States and have shown 
greater sturdiness here than in Great 


3ritain. Thalia, Niveth, Stoke, Harvest 
Moon, Pearly Queen, Queen of Spain, 
and Moonshine have proven to be excel- 
lent varieties and it is nigh impossible 
for me to select a favorite. Thalia, 
Harvest Moon (pure yellow) Stoke and 
a rare variety named Snowbird rank 
highest in my estimation. Also, I have 
seen some promising unnamed American 
seedlings. 


Chaste, white varieties 


A number of varieties are outstanding 
among the Leedsi, among them being the 
dainty Fairy Circle, Nelly, Cicely, Mity- 
lene, Tenedos, Her Grace, Nette O’Mel- 
veny, Hera, Mrs. Percy Neale, and Silver 
Star. Alberni Beauty is a new Canadian 
variety with small eup and flower of 
graceful form, beauty and sturdiness in 
my garden. White Sentinel is a large 
small eup variety of chaste beauty, origi- 
nated by the late dean of English Daf- 
fodil enthusiasts, Reverend Engleheart. 
Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, the famous pink 
variety, when grown in shade and condi- 
tions are to its liking, is very beautiful. 
Leedsi are divided into two elasses, the 
large cups closely resembling white 





Aerolite blooms earlier than many yellow trumpet Daffodils. 
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trumpets and small flat cups of cream or 
yellow. 

Among the Poetieus that I have grown 
I especially like Ace of Diamonds, Dacty]l, 
Rupert Brooke, Actea, Edwina and Snow 


King. Edwina is the first Poeticus to 
bloom in my garden and is a very large 
and graceful flower. Poeticus are notable 
for red eyes and flat white perianths. In 
my experience Poets thrive best in friable 
loam or sandy soil and appreciate ample 
moisture. 

My favorites among the doubles are 
Doubloons, Daphne, Cheerfulness (Poe- 
taz), Mary Copeland and Llinos, the last 
named variety being a_ beautiful soft 
primrose with a center of orange-buff. 
Daphne is a superb white Poeticus and 
is without peer if planted in sand and 
receives abundant moisture and good 
drainage. Of course I like Albus plenus 
odoratus but it is seldom that it blooms 
in my rather dry garden. 


Daffodils for rock gardens 


In the quest for new and large varieties 
the beautiful little species and rock gar- 
den hybrids are often overlooked and 
thereby much beauty is missed. Their 
range of bloom is from late February to 
late April. N. nanus is a very early 
dainty and miniature trumpet. Then 
there are N. minimus, N. cyelamineus, N. 


stand up admirably in bad weather 


It is top-notch as a cut flower or in the garden, 





vanaliculatus, Triandus albus (Ang 
Tears), Triandus, Queen of Spain, t 
Bulbocodiums, N. pulchellus, and hybri 


like Rockery Beauty, Cirelet, Glitté 
Cardinal, Beryl and others. Many . 
these species appreciate partial sha 


and peat moss, sand and ample moistw 
at the foot of the rockery. 

When there is an abundance of moi 
ture the species seed very freely in n 


garden. Canaliculatus, that dainty a 
fragrant cluster of white and yelk 
Tazetta from the Mentone, has ney 


bloomed so profusely as it did the pa 
season with its abundance of rain. (C\ 
tainly one should not be without the ear 
blooming yellow Cyclamineus hybri 
February Gold and March Sunshine a 
the later Beryl and Orange Glory, 1 
first named varieties being in bloom i 
late February or early March and a 
large enough for cut flowers and ver 
long lasting both in garden and hous 
They are easily distinguishable becaus: 
of the characteristic reflexed perianth o1 
petals of N. eyclamineus. Many of thes 
species have interesting stories relating 
to their discovery. 

Among my favorites in the old fash 
ioned, sweet scented yellow Jonquils ar 
the dainty Jonquila simplex, Golden 
Sceptre, Chrysolite, Trevithian, Tullus 


Hostilius, White Wedgewood and espe- 
cially Golden Goblet and Solleret. Al! 





) x“ a% 4 
J. Horace McFarland photo 


The big heavy blossoms 
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of them are notably long lasting as cut 
flowers and in the garden. 


Recent introductions 
Certain new and rare Daffodils de- 
erve special mention. Trenoon as seen 
rowing in the garden of a friend is 
robably the finest and richest yellow 
[{neomparabilis I have seen. Rodomont 

a graceful Barri of perfect form and 

ibstanee; excellent both as a show and 
ut flower. The edge of the cup is dark 
range fading gradually to light orange, 
vith perianth a slightly lighter shade. 
St. Egwin is another outstanding Barri, 
ver five inches across and standing two 
feet high, clear soft yellow throughout 
ind beautifully proportioned in all its 
parts. When planted with hundreds otf 
‘ther varieties it still stands out like a 
sentinel peak above all others. Orwell 
(P. D. Williams) is a large and superb 
Incomparablis of perfect substance, stur- 
diness and frosty yellow perianth and 
dark red cup, with remarkable qualities 
as a show, garden and cut flower, re- 
maining fresh an ineredible time under 
adverse conditions. Another Incompara- 
bilis (seen for the first time this year) 
with strong, stiff stems and well poised 
flowers and superb substance is Carbi- 
neer, well deserving of the First Class 
Certificate which it received from the 
Royal Horticultural Society. The color 
is a good clear yellow with a frill of deep 
orange. 

Tain is a superb white trumpet second 
only to Truth. Truth, although classified 
as a Leedsi, resembles more a_ white 
trumpet, and as seen growing in the 
garden of a friend for two years is the 
most superb white Daffodil ever created, 
not excepting even Beersheba. Its undi- 
luted purity of color, substance and form 
surpass that of any other Daffodil. 

Deserving extraordinary mention is a 
hybrid in the garden of Mr. Edwin C. 
Powell in Maryland resulting from plae- 
ing pollen from tender Paper White 
Nareissus on Cassandra, a _ Poeticus. 
This hybrid has withstood more than 20 
degrees below zero with the ground frozen 
to a depth of nearly 3 feet for six weeks, 
without any protection. The three or 
four small milk-white flowers with tiny 
buff colored cups are borne on 10-inch 
stems, and remind one of clustered stars. 


How to grow daffodils 


The site for planting Daffodils should 
be well drained and protected from pre- 
vailing strong winds of early spring if 
possible. The ground should be spaded 
to a depth of at least 18 inches, unless 
one is naturalizing them in grass or 
woodland. If manure of any kind is 
used it should be well rotted and placed 
below the bulbs but not close enough to 
come in contact with them. Personally 
[ prefer to mix bone meal in the soil 
and/or a good garden fertilizer strong 
in potash but low in nitrogen. Another 
excellent fertilizer is wood ashes. 

I never plant my Daffodil bulbs less 
than six inches in depth and in the far 
north I think they should be planted at 
greater depth, although shallow planting 
induces greater increase. Where the soil 
is very heavy and one is planting espe- 
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J. Horace McFarland photo 


Thalia is often called the “orchid-flowered” Daffodil, a name suggested by its daintiness 


and charm. 


cially choice varieties, I recommend mix- 
ing ashes, or sand, and peat moss with 
the soil. 

The earlier Daffodils are planted the 
better they become established in my 
experience, especially where the winters 
are extremely early, long and cold as in 
western Minnesota. From some prelimi- 
nary tests made over a period of several 
years made by me in western Minnesota, 
I believe that by planting in August and 
arly September in protected locations 
and selecting the late blooming varieties 
in each class, and especially the Barris 
and Poeticus, the range of Daffodil bloom 
can be extended much farther north. The 
example cited of N. poeticus thriving at 
Dropmore, Manitoba, at 56 degrees be- 
low zero is an instance of this kind. 
Early planted King Alfred gave fairly 
good bloom the first year and excellent 
bloom the second year in western Minne- 
sota. Daffodils grow in northern Norway 
at Hammerfest near the Arctie Circle ac- 


Several blooms, about natural size in the illustration, open on one stem 


cording to the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety Daffodil Year Book. Planting may 
be delayed in Virginia until mid-October, 
especially if one wants to delay the 
blooming of early trumpets and varieties 
like Fortune for exhibition at the shows, 
but I do not recommend it. 


AFFODILS should be dug_ every 

three or four years depending upon 
rapidity of increase. They are dug much 
easier before the tops die entirely and 
when the tops are thoroughly yellow and 
beginning to dry, which in Virginia is 
late June and early July and sometimes 
earlier, and never later than the last of 
July. After that time they are very apt 
to have commenced new growth for next 
season. They should be placed in dry 
and airy location for a couple of weeks, 
tops removed, divided (being careful not 
to break the basal crown, and that each 
bulb has a portion adhering to it) and 
ean be replanted immediately. 
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May Flower Arrangements Be— 


Braced — Anchored — Tied —Wired? 


A Much Discussed Question Is Answered for All Time 


T a Newport News (Virginia) 
flower show not long ago, the 
schedule called for an analogous 

grouping of plant material, using reds, 
oranges and yellows. One of the most 
interesting of the entries was a grouping 
of pale yellow sprays of Seotch Broom, 
some orange Calendulas, red and orange 
Gaillardias, and a cluster of barely ripe, 
orange-red strawberries. “How in the 
world did she get those strawberries to 
stay put?” was a question heard from 
many visitors. The berries had no visible 
means of support. 

As neither a judge nor any one else has 
any right whatever to touch any part of 
an arrangement exhibit at a show, there 
was no way to find an answer to the ques- 
tion. But there were many surmises, and 
certainly we knew of several methods that 
might have been employed to hold the 
berries exactly where they were ‘wanted. 

Possibly hairpins were used; very long 
ones of fine wire, with 
crimps in them, would have 
been a satisfactory selection. 
Each strawberry would have 
had an unbent hairpin 
thrust deeply into it, right 
through the hull and as 
close as possible to the stem. 
Then the group of eight or 
ten berries could have been 
arranged as desired in the 
hand, with varying stem 
(hairpin) lengths, to make a 
more pleasing picture. The 
wire stems could have been 
twisted together to give a 
firm single stem to be in- 
serted in the flower arrange- 
ment where it was desired, 
leaving only the real green 
stems to show. 


LORIST’S thread, a 

heavy green thread that 
eomes on spools and is gen- 
erally in use by florists, 
might have been used in- 
stead of hairpins. In this 
case, again, only the natural 
stems would show after the 
berries were inserted in the 
arrangement. The _ thread 
may be used in a_ heavy 
needle, and actually be sewn 
through the berries, leaving 
a long tail for handling. 
Light weight wire is of 
practical help in_ holding 
fruit in its place in a com- 
position. 

Toothpicks are sometimes 
used to attach fruits to a 
grouping of flowers or, still 
more often, to hold different 
fruits together in a fruit 
picture. I have used small 
irregular twigs to carry 
plums on their ends, where 
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DOROTHY BIDDLE 


Author of “Creative Flower Arrangement” 


other fruit in an arrangement would hold 
the twigs in place and also serve to hide 
them. 

Softened wax or paraffine molded with 
the fingers into a desired size and shape 
will often hold fruits together; so will 
modeling clay, and the latter has the ad- 
vantage of coming in various colors to 
match fruits we may be using. 

So much for fruits. There are many 
ways of anchoring them in place, and the 
one thing we have to see to is that the 
mechanical aids do not show. 


HEN it comes to the various ways of 
holding flowers in their places in ar- 
rangements, we find a diversity of opinion 
as to what is “ericket” and what isn’t. 





Photo by SEAF 
For such a grouping, it is often easier to start by tying flowers of an 
different kinds together, and then to combine the groups 





Everyone agrees that a holder in the con- 
tainer is not only permissible but almost 
a necessity. There the consensus of 
opinion ends. There are some teachers 
who say that no other support is per- 
missible. Others will tell you that you 
may using tying, bracing, anchoring, wir- 
ing, or any other help that will be entirely 
unseen and which will aid in creating the 
picture you have in mind. 

First as to wiring. No one would wire 
the stem of a Rose to make it more rigid, 
yet I have seen Camellias wired to create 
a desired line. In flower shows, such 
wiring is not permitted. 

One of the elementary helps to making 
pleasing flower arrangements is tying 
into bunches the flowers of a kind that 
are intended to be grouped in a composi- 
tion. Varying stem lengths in the small 
bunches, the emphasis of a_ particular 
flower, a long slender bud line, all this 
attention to the subsidiary group will 
make the final picture sim- 
pler to compose and easier 


to handle. Green raffia, 
florist’s thread, very light 
wire, even ordinary cord 


may be used for this tying. 


Bracing in an arrange- 
ment may be necessary be- 
cause the holes of the holder 
are too large for the stems. 
This is easily taken care of. 
Stem clippings may be stuck 
into the holes beside the 
flower stems, to fill in the 
gaps. These plugs may be 
very short, or fairly long to 
supply props for other plant 
material to be added. The 
props should not be long 
enough to show. 


HEN a “one-way” ar- 

rangement is_ being 
made, we sometimes find 
that we need to flatten it a 
bit, and can use foliage or 
other material behind our 
grouping to force it for- 
ward in the container. If 
this is being made for a 
show, and the picture is to 
stand in a niche, invisible 
bracing may be used. 


We might summarize by 
saying that for the home 
arrangement of flowers, any 
artificial helps that you may 
wish to use are not to be 
seorned; that for flower 
shows, unless the schedule 
permits bracing, ete., play 
safe by using only helps that 
cannot be discovered by the 
judges. For all use, home 
or show, the mechanies of 
arrangement must be 
unseen. 
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Lawn Facts for Fall 


Experts give timely advice as the fall lawn making season begins 


home landscape, can be green and 

lush if you will take time off, at 
this season, to give it a little necessary 
care. Some will remake shabby turf; 
others will start new lawns. For your 
guidance, significant facts have been as- 
sembled from good sources. 


, | SHE lawn, the basic element in the 


Why Seed Lawns in Fall? 


Habits are hard to break. In the face 
of evidence that fall is the proper time 
of year to seed a lawn, 70% still choose 
spring. 

In practically all experiments, the best 
turf has ‘been produced from early Sep- 
tember sowing. 

The advantages of this practice are 
as follows: 

First—The weather is more favorable 
than in spring. Cool nights, adequate 
rainfall, and good warm soil combine to 
establish an ideal growing condition. New 
grass finds such a situation conducive 
to a slow, normal growth. 

Seecond—Fall sown grasses root more 
deeply. It is Nature’s precaution against 
the rigors of winter. The roots from 
fall sowing branch out or stool, thus 
tending to form a thicker, healthier sod. 

Third—Fall is a dormant period for 
weeds. They enter a season of inactivity 
which is just the time for new grass to 
take possession of every available inch 
of lawn area. When spring comes with 
its luxuriant weed growth, the new grass 
from fall seeding will have become firmly 
established and will be in good fighting 
fettle. 

Fourth—If a new lawn is being started, 
the soil is readily workable in the fall 
while in the spring it is usually too wet 
to be broken up and put into proper 
seeding condition. 


When to Sow Seed 


The proper seeding period is between 
mid-August and late October, depending 
upon the climate. In the extreme North, 
spring seeding is possibly safer. For 
example, in northern Minnesota it’s be- 
lieved wise to seed in the spring, al- 
though the Experiment Station there 
feels that seeding by the end of August 
is equally desirable. November or De- 
cember seeding would ‘be justified if a 
new lawn could not be made ready for 
sowing before that date. The new grass 
from such a seeding will start as soon as 
the ground warms up the following 
spring. 


About Soils 


A desirable soil is the first requisite 
for securing and maintaining a good lawn. 
It is the mechanical consistency of soil 
and not its richness that is of basie im- 
portance. If the texture and structure 
of a soil is good, food to provide health 
and vigor may be easily supplied through 
the use of a commercial fertilizer. 
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The heavier or clay soils have the char- 
acteristic of being poorly drained, which 
causes them to dry out slowly and bake 
hard after drying. Lighter or sandy soils 


soil type must ordinarily be used. Often 
it is not desirable but it may be made 
suitable by mixing with it sufficient 


quantities of soil of opposite texture. 








Courtesy Prof. Ww. BE. Loomis 


This picture, taken in May 1938, is conclusive proof of the value of fall spray with 

kerosene. The lawn to the right was sprayed September 25, 1937 at the rate of 2 quarts 

to 100 square feet; the left area was —— The place: Iowa State College campus, 
mes 


are just the opposite, permitting rapid 
drainage thus drying out very quickly 
and remaining loose. 

A component of better soils, is par- 
tially decayed organic matter called 
humus. It tends to hold moisture and 
plant food and to improve the structure 
of the soil particles. The best soils are 
those liberally supplied with humus. 


The ideal lawn soil is of a friable na- 
ture that works readily even when wet. 
It is usually dark brown to black in 
color, depending on the quantity of hu- 
mus present and the color of the minerals 
from which it originated. Since humus 
imparts a dark color to soils mauy people 
believe that all dark soils are good. Some 
dark soils owe their color to certain min- 
erals and may contain little or no humus. 


Soils of heavier texture than a loam 
will produce good lawns if the subsoil 
is not too clayey or poorly drained. Such 
soils must not ‘be worked when wet else 
they will puddle and pack and be worse 
than before. For the same reason clay 
soils will be damaged if rolled with a 
heavy roller. 


It is possible to produce good turf on 
sandy soils by watering frequently during 
dry seasons, possible every day. Frequent. 
feeding is also necessary because the plant 
food elements are rapidly washed away 
in the drainage water. 

In building a new lawn, the native 


For example, 15 to 20 per cent by bulk 
of clay added to a sandy soil and thor- 
oughly mixed with it will produce a much 
better texture. This clay helps to make 
a more compact soil with a greater mois- 
ture holding capacity. 

Because of the difference in size of the 
soil particles a given volume of clay will 
have a much greater modifying effect on 
sand than the same amount of sand will 
have on clay. To make any appreciable 
change on a heavy clay soil it is neces- 
sary to mix with it 40 to 50 per cent by 
bulk of coarse, sharp sand. Even then 
the soil will retain its clay character. 

If clay is used to improve a sandy 
soil it should ‘be spread evenly to a depth 
of one-half to three-quarters of an inch 
and then thoroughly mixed into the upper 
four inches of soil. In contrast if sand 
is used to modify a heavy soil, as much 
as 14 or 2 inches must be used to effect 
any real change. 

The mechanical nature of a soil can be 
determined by a simple experiment. Wet 
a sample of the soil, and roll it into a 
ball exerting as little pressure as pos- 
sible. Allow it to dry a couple of days 
under normal room conditions. Then drop 
the ball three feet to a hard surface. If 
it crumbles readily it is in good mechan- 
ieal consistency; if it remains intact 
there is too much clay in it; if it goes 
all to pieces or crumbles in the hand there 
is too much sand, 
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Adding Organic Matter 


Even though a soil is of proper texture 
it must contain organie matter to pro- 
duee a good lawn. Lack of decaying or- 
ganic matter, called humus, makes sub- 
soil from cellar excavations undesirable 
for grass. Often valuable topsoil is 
buried in excavating for a new home 
instead of moving it to one side, grad- 
ing with subsoil, and the topsoil replaced. 

Humus lightens heavy soils and per- 
mits freer cireulation of air and mois- 
ture. It also improves sandy soils by 
increasing their water holding capacity. 

There are several good sourees of or- 
ganie matter. Some of the best are the 
green manuring crops. Rye sown in the 
fall at 120 pounds an aere and turned 
under in April, when green and succulent, 
will add considerable humus. Soybeans 
can be sown in late spring at the same 
rate. They should be turned under about 
August 1 while green and the area eul- 
tivated for about a month. This allows 
time for decomposition and for the seed 
bed to settle before fall seeding. 

Ordinary farm manure is an excellent 
source of organic matter. It will great- 
ly improve soils, used one-half ton or one 
cubie yard to every 1000 square feet: Its 
chief disadvantages are its inevitable con- 
tent of weed seeds and its scarcity. 

Imported peat is better for soil im- 
provement because it decomposes quicker 
than domestie peat. Allow about a month 
for peat to decompose in the soil prior 
to seeding. If this is not possible, the 
bales of peat may be opened and exposed 
to the weather for several weeks before 
use. Baled peat is very dry and if mixed 
in that state with soil it will pull the 
needed moisture out of the soil. 

To get the proper humus content, 15 
to 20 per cent of peat by volume is re- 
quired. In preparing the soil four inches 
deep, a one-inch layer of peat should be 
spread over it and mixed in thoroughly. 
One bale of peat covers 300 square feet 
one inch deep. It is very important to 
mix it thoroughly with the soil so that 
no layers or pockets are formed which 
might stop free water movement. 


Securing Weedfree Soils 


Soil for a new lawn, or for topdressing 
an old one, should be chosen carefully 
so that it is reasonably free from weeds. 
It is wise to see it before you buy. 
A garden, cultivated for years, is quite 
free from weeds; an area covered with 
wild growth should be eyed with suspi- 
cion. When in doubt, get a sample of 
the soil ahead of time, and put it in a 
flat, and keep it moist and warm for two 
or three weeks or until any seeds pres- 
ent germinate. The type and quantity 
of weed should be noted as they sprout. 
By them, you can judge the freedom from 
obnoxious weeds." 


To Lime or Not to Lime 


Probably no lawn question has been 
more widely discussed or abused than the 
use of lime. A few years ago heavy 
ia . . . ” 
liming was the thing. More recently, 

(1) “Lawn Care,” 


5 O. M. Scott & Co., Marys- 
ville, O., publishers. 
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the pendulum swung to the other ex- 
treme.. Everything considered, a course 
midway is safest. A soil about neutral 
in reaction is likely to give the best re- 
sults. Where soil is known to be acid, 
or sour, lime should be worked into it 
before the seed is sown. Specific recom- 
mendations are not possible because soils 
vary so widely. With soils of average 
acidity, 40 to 50 pounds per 1000 square 
feet should be ample. In most 
lime used as a topdressing has not been 
very effective. Ammonium fertilizers 
and lime should not be applied together. 
Lime alone often is harmful, as it en- 
ecourages weeds without benefiting the 
grass. If the grass is not making satis- 
factory growth after proper fertilizing, 
however, and if an examination shows 
the soil to be acid, lime may be beneficial.’ 


2aASeS 


Varieties of Lawn Grass 


Kentucky Bluegrass (Poa pratensis), 
is the foundation of most suecessful 
lawns. This grass has a rich green color. 

White Clover (Trifolium repens) is 
used in many lawn mixtures. It starts 
rapidly—ahead of Bluegrass—and fur- 
nishes ground shade while slower grasses 
are getting started. Bluegrass then will 
gradually crowd out the Clover. 

Perennial Ryegrass (Lolium perenne) 
is a short-lived perennial, coarse in leaf 
and stem, which starts rapidly and pro- 
duces early effect as well as covering 
quickly ground that would otherwise sup- 
port weeds. The use of this grass coars- 
ens the lawn the first year, and it is 
useful only where quick effect is more 
desirable than fine appearance. 





Redtop (Agrostis palustris), grows 
better under adverse soil and moisture 
conditions than most turf grasses. It is 


a finer grass than Rye but seldom is used 
by itself for a lawn. When mixed with 
Clover and Kentucky Bluegrass, it helps 
to give a good effect the first season but 
is gradually crowded out. 

Creeping Bentgrass (Agrostis mari- 
tima) is commonly used on putting greens 
of golf courses. The many varieties in 
trade necessitate careful selection when 
buying. The creeping stems or stolons 
of this grass take root at the joints or 
nodes and make a very dense mat of sod. 
This grass should be used only by those 
who are willing to give the lawn the care 
and study that a putting green merits. 
Chopped-up plants or stolons may be 
had for planting in rows or for broad- 
vasting. This material is costlier than 
seed but makes sod more quickly. Bent- 
grass has a logical place in grass-seed 
mixtures, especially for turfs receiving 
hard wear. 

Rough-stalked Meadow Grass (Poa 
trivialis) and Chewings Feseue are types 
of turf grass commonly used in mixtures 
for shady places and often may be used 
alone in deep shade. They make a very 
desirable lawn and are particularly well 
adapted to shade and moist conditions 
but usually do not last as long as Blue- 
grass. Chewings Fescue is often recom- 
mended for dry shade.° 

(2) “Planting and Care of Lawn,” U.S.D.A. 
bulletin, Washington, D. C 


(3) ‘Colorado Lawns,” Colorado Experiment 
Station bulletin, Fort Collins, Col. 


‘pests for several years. 


Grub Proofing Your Lawn 


Grubs, beetles, and earthworms may in- 
fest lawns and cause considerable dam- 
age. Grubs and beetles are especially 
destructive since they feed on the roots 
of grass and kill it. In certain sections 
of the country, particularly to the south, 
grubs cause much damage. 

Arsenate of lead checks all three pests. 
To keep it from blowing, mix it with 
moist (not wet) sand or soil before ap- 
plying to an established grass. Five 
pounds in a bushel of fine moist sand 
or soil will treat 1000 square feet of 
turf. Work it into the turf with a broom 
or rake, apply when the grass is dry so 
that the poison will not stick to the grass 
and burn it. A good soaking with the 
hose should follow. 

In preparing a new lawn it is possible 
to avoid grubs, beetles and earthworms 
by mixing arsenate of lead with the top 
soil. Work the poison in the upper four 
inches about five days before sowing. 
Using 5 pounds to 1000 square feet of 
area will insure no damage from these 
In addition, it 
has been found that arsenate of lead dis- 
courages crab-grass, chick weed and fen- 
nel.” 


Fall Control of Dandelions 


A lawn free of dandelions depends 
upon the establishment of a thrifty, com- 
pact sod. If the sod is poor because of 
infertile soil, heavy shade, or heat re- 
flected from buildings, dandelion seed- 
lings will become established from the 
ever-present, windblown seed. 

Dandelions may be killed without in- 
jury to the grass by spraying the entire 
lawn under suitable conditions with pure 


kerosene. Since this spray will kill the 
grass if not properly handled, three 


points must be strictly observed: 

1—Four pints (two quarts) of water- 
white kerosene is recommended for each 
100 square feet of lawn to be sprayed. 
It is important that not more than five 
pints be used and that the spray be 
evenly distributed. 

2—Spraying after October 15 in cen- 
tral lowa or October 5 in north Iowa (or 
similar latitudes) is unsafe and may re- 
sult in serious grass injury. It is recom- 
mended that sprays be applied two or 
three weeks before these critical dates. 
For other localities, spray 6 to 8 weeks 
before the average date of heavy snow 
or grass-killing freezes. 

3—Gasoline, furnace oil, or tractor dis- 
tillates must never be used—only water- 
white kerosene used in kerosene lamps. 

Dandelions may be killed with kerosene 
at any time, but early fall is the only 
spraying season which has consistently 
given good results. Spraying late in 
the afternoon of a cool (60 to 70°) cloudy 
day in late September has not failed in 
five years to give excellent results. Under 
these conditions the kerosene does not 
evaporate from the plants until it has 
penetrated deep into the dandelion roots. 
The grass recovers before cold weather 
and does not winter-kill as it will if 
sprayed too late.* 


(4) “Control of Dandelions in the Lawns,” 
Iowa State College bulletin, Ames. 
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September Rose Appraisal 


ARLY in this ninth month, the 

cooler nights revive the bloom 

energies of the Hybrid Tea Roses 
that have pulled through the summer, 
retaining a reasonable amount of foliage. 
In September and October we get fewer 
blooms, to be sure, but mostly they are 
the better blooms, and often one’s whole 
opinion of a Rose is changed by what 
happens to it in September. 

This month, therefore, is the right time 
to appraise Roses, not only as to the 
varieties themselves but as to their rela- 
tions to the surroundings. There are 
those of us who are more anxious every 
year to move the Rose out from the Rose 
garden, without in any way decreasing its 
importance or beauty. We want to’ see 
Roses in the shrubbery, often in the 
herbaceous beds, considerably about the 
home grounds, predominantly along the 
bare highway slopes which may thus be 
turned into secure beauty and toward 
reduction in maintenance cost. There will 
be something more to say about the road- 
sides and the shrub plantings after we 
dispose of the variety study. 

We buy Roses on their June reputa- 
tion, on their size, richness of color, 
beauty of form, profusion of bloom. We 
believe the merchants—or at least ap- 
proximate toward believing them—always 
or nearly always in the thought that we 
are preparing for the next big June 
bloom season, whether it be earlier or 
later. 

But a very important judgment of Rose 
varieties is possible in this September 
month. If there has been bred into the 
variety of our choice some resistance to 
black-spot, as is undoubtedly now the 
prospect if the prophets of the American 
Rose Society are to be believed, then 
September gives us well-furnished, well- 
nourished, undefoliated Roses ready to 
yield to the fall bloom impulse which is 
increasingly one of the fine characters 
of the class. 


[?: on the contrary, the Rose we have 
admired because of the beauty of the 
picture that sold it to us in the spring 
has developed a disposition to be black- 
spotted or mildewed, or “buggy” or 
otherwise bothered, we cannot get the 
best out of it in September, and that par- 
ticular pet should be put very much on 
trial by the discriminating Rose lover to 
see whether he cannot find another Rose 
of a better disposition to take its place. 

These reflections on Rose performance 
follow closely along the suggestions in the 
1938 American Rose Annual, really 
originating in the insistence several years 
ago of that great Australian rosarian, 
H. H. Hazlewood, that disease-resistance 
ought to be bred into the Rose so that it 
was not so much the action of the sprays 
we hate but still must apply, as of the 
ability of the Rose itself to resist inter- 
ference with its satisfactory life progress. 

The alert and acute French hybridizer 
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who has raised so many good Roses, 
Monsieur Charles Mallerin, insisted in a 
striking presentation in the aforemen- 
tioned American Rose Annual that “The 
Better Roses of the Future” would not 
only be real improvements in color and 
other habits, but would likewise be able 
to “hold their own” against the conven- 
tional bugs and bothers. 


N another somewhat daring article in 


this same Annual, “How I Control 
Black-Spot,” this really great French 


hybridizer outlined his way of fertilizing 
toward the building of the disease resist- 
ance we all believe in. He took into ae- 
count the understock in use, where the 
Roses were grown, the pH value of the 
soil in which they grew, and then the 
great value of potash as a fertilizer which 
tended to impart disease resistance. He 
wrote with some restraint and suggested 
saution in the trials, and as Editor of 
the Annual I tried to emphasize the 
cautionary aspect not only as to the fer- 
tilization but as to the sprays and other 
control elements suggested by this bril- 
liant Frenchman. 

I am mentioning this only to indicate 
that in choosing Roses for the next year 
the thoughtful Rose lover will be making 
inquiries of his Rose merchant as to 
whether or not the varieties recommended 


to him are in effect disease-resistant. He 
will surely have noticed that some varie- 
ties do not seem to hold out the weleom- 
ing hand to black-spot, to mildew, and to 





all the insects, but on the contrary come 
through in respectable shape. So this 
September Rose appraisal ought to take 
very much into account the performance 
of the Roses we have been loving. 

Likewise we should have been observing 
the bloom quality of the Roses in ques- 
tion. Did they keep right on if we kept 
them growing right on? Or did there 
ensue a period with nothing but growth 
and no buds? The verdict on these ques- 
tions means a mark on one side or the 
other as to the value of that particular 
variety. 

Then we have a right to expect that 
most of the Roses we have to do with, 
often somewhat expensively because of 
the demands of the Rose, deliver not only 
form and eolor, but fragrance. We ean 
urge fragrance by preferring the varie- 
ties that possess it. I really faney that 
the great white Rose Frau Karl Drusehki 
would be grown to ten times .its present 
extent if it had a pleasing fragrance in- 
stead of none at all. 


N°? quite related to the varietal quali- 
ties above discussed is another as to 
the way in which color of its flowers fits 
in the place where the plant has been 
grown. I have had almost a shiver when 
I managed to get a raw orange-scarlet 
Polyantha Rose too close to a pink Rose 
without white or any other mitigating hue 
between. We can add to the success of 
our Rose plantings if we try to figure out 
not precise and accurate color harmonies, 





J. Horace McFarland Photo. 


The arching branches of glossy-leaved Max Graf give no hint of these pink blooms in 


September. 


The plants have beauty, however, in all seasons 
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but at least such proximities as will add 
to the pleasure to which we are entitled. 

I think for the moment of one great 
husky plant I saw on a lawn somewhere 
of the variety Veilchenblau, which when 
it is within eye distance of any other 
Rose is a nasty dull, steely purple blue, 
but when given room to have its bluish 
color absorbed into surrounding greenery 
was, in the ease I have in mind, a very 
suecessful Rose. 

Another angle of this September 
appraisal comes in relation to the 
Polyantha Roses of the newer types with 
the larger flowers. Just what is to hap- 
pen in the September border cannot 
always be decided in advance, but it cer- 
tainly can be influenced by the considera- 
tion which may now be given as to the 
effect produced. 


again to mention 

the raw orange of one of these 
Polyantha Gloria Mundi, which 
when the flowers have not begun to fade 
into the rather disgraceful, indeterminate 
hue of a trash-pile, can be rendered a 
real garden decoration if its surroundings 
are kept in relative color harmony with 
it. White wilt go with it, some yellows 
will go with it, but the pink Roses are 
just ruined if the color clash is permitted 
to continue. 


T occurs to me 


Roses, 


Then there is bloom balance to take 
into account. The June Rose rush is over. 
Certain of the Hybrid Teas have pulled 
through, and if the plants have been kept 
in order by relentless and eontinuous 
spraying, they are blooming, as I have 
hefore said. Here and there some one of 
the hardy climbing Roses which were a 
glory in June may now be a joy in 
September. Find out just how much real 
fall value you are getting out of the ocea- 
sional flowers of New Dawn, of Blaze, or 
of any of the hardy climbing forms of 
Hybrid Tea Roses with which you have 
adventured. The knowledge thus ob- 
tained is an important guide to what is 
to be done next season. 

A‘ the outset of this particular essay 

I have referred to the covering value 
of the Rose not only as it may grow on 
a slope on the highway, which is thus 
protected against ugliness and erosion, 
but to add richness of greenery where it 
is needed. This September, therefore, 
ought to provide the Rose observer with 
much data on what can manage to be done 
in respect to Rose planting other than 
in the Rose garden. If Roses are kept 
free from black-spot, the foliage is fre- 
quently of very distinet beauty in its 
greenery, and there is high value in this 
as it relates to the other things that bloom 
in the early fall. 

For some years I have been playing 
this one string pretty vigorously in the 
season’s Rose symphony. It does not re- 
quire continuous bloom to make the Rose 
a valuable shrub. A great plant of Rosa 
primula, for example (until recently R. 
ecae), has tremendous value because of 
the sheer beauty of the plant with its 
distinctly colored stems and its delicately 
pleasing leaves. Nearly the same thing 
may be said of R. hugonis, and there are 
many other which, if one is ob- 
servant, will be found to have impressed 


Roses 
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themselves on the beauty-loving eye with- 

out any reference to the bloom that has 

been delivered or may be delivered next 
nm . > 

season. That is, the Rose as a shrub be- 

comes of real importance. 


THINK as I write of a half-shady 

slope covered with the long wands of 
Max Graf. There is no hint of the great 
pink blooms that covered it in June, but 
there is the ruggedly abundant, rich green 
Rugosa foliage, so that the condition is 
wholly agreeable. I think of a great 
plant of R. ferox which hides its fierce 
thorns with rich leafage very distinet in 
character. I am the proud possessor of 
one great plant of R. multibracteata, 
which is an extraordinary combination of 
daintiness and vigor, not needing a single 
flower to make it pay its full way 





Courte 


They have stood there in grand array 

And gave me pleasure every day. 

I’ve heard my friends say “What a sight! 
But won’t the frost get them some night ?” 


And there my heart just skipped a beat, 
I knew those words were true. 

The days were getting shorter, 

And there’s been a dew. 


As I stood there speechless 
Thinking of a plan 
I know I can’t save every one, 





sy “The Dahlia,’ Central States Dahlia Society 


The Night Before 


By ALICE FRANZEN (Harry’s Wife*) 


I feel. 
I simply thought that old Jack Frost 


But I'll save all I can. 
I need not tell you any more. 
You know how bad 
Just played a dirty deal. 
* Harry L. 


Franzen is 2nd Vice-President, Central ‘States Dahlia Society 


along a deep border in my garden. 

The thought, therefore, is to urge in 
this September appraisal the study of 
spots on which Roses may be set for their 
real value independent of the Rose-bed 
idea. Forget about the foolish thought 
that Roses must always be in Rose 
gardens, and make them shrubs to be used 
as you use Spireas and Deutzias, Phila- 
delphus and Lilaes. They will reward 
you well and add to the variety of your 
plantings. 


Punctuating all this statement about 
Rose values in September is the real 
advantage I have in_ thinking that 
when these much less abundant buds 


come in September they are almost cer- 
tain to be better buds and more definitely 
valued because there are not so many of 
them. In color, they’re superior, too. 





So I gathered up the blankets, the 
Spreads and every sheet, 

And tied around each lovely plant— 
It really looked quite neat. 


I prevailed upon my neighbors 
And friends from far and near 
To let me take their heaters. 
They realized my fears. 


But then in spite of all my work, 
My efforts and the cost 

This so called heavy type of dew 
Turned out to be a frost. 
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Glad Gossip — VII 


FORMAN T. McLEAN 


N this month, our Gladiolus pateh is 

nearly or quite through with the 

season’s bloom, and the corms are 
busy storing food for next spring’s start. 
The tendeney is to neglect them then; 
they look old and seedy, with dry flower 
stalks or seedpods where the flowers 
were left to beautify the garden. 

But if we want those same corms to 
do as good, or better, duty next year, 
then we should cultivate and care for 
them for another month, or until the old 
leaves are about half brown. Then they 
are really mature, and ready for their 
long winter rest. 

During this last month of growth, the 
plants need little fertilizer, but a light 
application of potash (such as wood 
ashes) and of phosphate will help to 
mature plump and strong corms. Give 
them no nitrogen or manure now; it 
softens the tissues so that the corms 
keep poorly in storage. 

In the slack season of autumn, we 
may well take stock of what we know 
about Glads in general, and some of the 
surprising things they may be persuaded 
to do. Recent studies at the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research, 
Ine., Yonkers, N. Y., reveal some inter- 
esting peculiarities hitherto unsuspected 
in this favorite garden flower. 


Seeds—Are you interested in growing 
those little brown seeds that have, per- 
haps, matured on the uneut Gladiolus 
stalks? It is from seeds such as these 
that new varieties usually arise. True, 
many of the best are the result of care- 
ful hand pollinating, to make sure of the 
parents of the resulting seedlings; for 
the children of superior parents are more 
promising as geniuses than are the aver- 
age children of the whole population. 

Seeds of chance development in Gladi- 
olus gardens are not, as generally sup- 
posed, the result of self fertilization and 
therefore necessarily weakened by in- 
breeding. Most garden varieties fail to 
set seed to their own pollen, and most 
Gladiolus seed is a result of cross pol- 
lination by moths, humming birds, or 
bees. The first two come seeking nectar, 
deep in the base of the flower tubes, and 
‘arry away with them a coating of dusty 
pollen from the downward-facing 
anthers, three of which are placed just 
back of the three-pronged arching pistil 
in the center of the flower. This pollen 
is rubbed off against the pistil of the 
next flower visited. Bees, on the other 
hand, are too short-beaked to reach the 
nectar of most Gladiolus flowers. They 
come to rob the flowers of the pollen it- 
self. But in doing it they are neither 
neat or thrifty. They waste much and 
distribute it around quite carelessly, in- 
cidentally dusting the three plumed tips 
of the pistil with pollen, from the same 
flower or another. Susy bee’’ is an 
appropriate designation, but thrift in the 
use of pollen is not one of her virtues. 

However, when the pollen gets to the 
pistil, the result is usually chance hy- 
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bridization, and while the result is not 
likely to be a new race of fragrant 
Gladiolus flowers, such as are being pro- 
duced by careful hybridizing at the 
Boyce Thompson Institute, it may weli 
be that the insects may have done as 
good a job of combining good parents 
by chance as we might do by taking 
thought to it. In any ease, since the 
Gladiolus is a very mixed-up, hybrid 
plant in the garden forms, the seedlings 
are sure to be different, and interesting 
to grow. 

How long will it take to flower a new 
Gladiolus from seed? Usually from two 
to three years with average treatment. 
Sow the seed the following spring in 
seed beds, and after harvesting the tiny 
pea-size corms, store them the first winter 
and plant early the second spring. Many 
will blossom that second year in the 
autumn, and all should make big, normal 
spikes the following season. They are 
thus about as prompt as the average 
perennial from seed. But if one has a 
greenhouse, and is willing to give the 
seedlings a special course of treatment, 
they can be brought to bloom the very 
next season. 

Gladiolus seed is mature and ready to 
grow immediately after harvest. It 
germinates best at a relatively cool tem- 
perature—around 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit, as was learned by studies at the 
Boyce Thompson Seed Laboratory. The 
little seedlings can then be started in the 
fall by sowing the seed in seed flats, and 
leaving them outdoors, in the cool 
autumn weather until they germinate, in 
about 20 to 30 days. Even light frosts 
will not injure them at this stage. But 
the young plants will not stand hard 
freezing, and must be brought indoors 
for the winter, in a cool greenhouse, 
with ample light—extra electric lights 
on dark winter evenings will even add to 
their growth—and temperatures ranging 
from 55 to 65 degrees at night. Grown 





all winter in this way, the little corms 
will go dormant in spring, and are then 
settled for a good long rest. 

But science has learned how to break 





up this rest period. Put the little 
seedling corms in cold storage for: about 
a month, at a little above freezing, then 
treat them with vapor of ethylene 
chlorhydrin in weak concentration for 
24 hours. Dr. F. E. Denny of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute recommends 2 ee. of 
the chemical, allowed to evaporate into 
a quart jar full of little corms, and leave 
the jar closed for 4 days. Plant them 
immediately after, and they will go ahead 
and grow again all summer. He has 
treated hundreds of seedlings by this 
method for me this spring, and they are 
now growing lustily in the garden. 


Winter flowering—Suppose, having 
grown Gladiolus in the garden all sum- 
mer, you want these same corms to do 
double duty, and flower again in winter, 
either at a winter home in Florida or 
California, or in a greenhouse in the 
North. In either case, treatment of the 
dormant corms just after they are dug, 
in the same manner as advised for the 
seedling corms, will awaken them to an- 
other period of growth in the winter. 
If they are to be grown in the South, 
this is the only treatment required. Of 
course, not all varieties will thrive and 
bloom well in a southern winter. Some 
require a greater amount of winter sun- 
light than even California can boast. So 
varieties suited to winter flowering must 
be learned from people with experience 
in winter growing. 

In the greenhouse, Gladiolus varieties 
can be made to bloom even during the 
short winter days, by first inducing them 
to start growth by using Dr. Denny’s 
ethylene chlorhydrin treatment, then pro- 
viding the greenhouse with 500-watt 
electric lights of the usual type, placed 
about three feet apart, and about 18 
inches above the plants. This method of 
growing has been successfully tried in 
several places, but the work of Dr. John 
M. Arthur at the Boyee Thompson Insti- 
tute has revealed a practical and eco- 
nomical way of doing it. He has tried 





intermittent lights, on for about 12 
minutes and off for about 20, and 
continued in this way all _ night. 


With this alternate lighting, Gladiolus 
plants and many others grow and 
flower with a more economical use 
of light than if they are continuously 
lighted for a certain number of hours 
(Continued on page 423) 


Gladiolus (White But- 
terfly) corms showing 
abnormal development 
of adventitious roots 
produced in 14 days 
after treatment with 
Hormodin. Corm on 
left was not given the 
chemical treatment 
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Bulbs Make the Spring Garden 


A novel “Layer Cake” planting plan gives all-spring bloom in 
one flower bed 


TRILL ELEY 























JAMES H. BURDETT 


Director, National Garden Bureau 


HE well planned and planted gar- 
den may have a floral display from 
the time it thaws in the spring, until 
it freezes in the fall. But how many do? 
We all have flowers from June to Sep- 
tember, it would seem, but are likely to 
fall down at the beginning and end of 
the open season. Especially serious is 
delay in opening the garden pageant. 
Spring is an experience which grows 
more precious as we grow older. Its 
wonderful release from winter’s drab- 
ness, and the stimulation which it im- 
parts to body and spirit, ought to find 
its most delightful accompaniment in the 
garden filled with bright spring flowers. 
Perhaps the brightest show of spring 
garden flowers comes from bulbs which 
adapt themselves readily to garden sur- 
roundings. How dependable and satis- 
fying they are. 


Planting in layers—A novel plan 
makes it possible to get bloom from the 
first Snowdrop to the last Darwin, all 
on the same piece of land. For want of 
a better name, we might eall it the 
‘layer cake’’ bulb bed. By planting 
several kinds of bulbs in the same 
ground we get a three-season display. 

The show begins with tiny Snowdrops, 
and ends with late Tulips. The first tiny 
flowers cannot make a brilliant display. 
They are precious because they are first. 
The most dependable of these minor 
bulbs, as they are often ealled, are 
Snowdrops, Scillas, and Croecuses, which 
follow one another in that order. 

The first major flowers of spring are 
Daffodils, and these will be accompanied 
in normal years by early Tulips. At 
about the same time, Hyacinths will 
flower, serving admirably to outline our 
border. With Daffodils, early Tulips and 
Hyacinths, we can produce a color dis- 
play with a complete rainbow range. 
Hyacinths give us lovely pinks and the 
truest dark blues; Daffodils are rich in 
golden yellows and creamy whites, with 
orange accents. 

For early Tulips let us select the 
tallest and most graceful varieties, such 
as General de Wet (huge, fragrant, 
orange) Fred Moore (red-orange) and 
Keiserskroon (searlet and gold). The 
brightest colors are welcome in the cool 
spring sunshine. 

We shall give more space to this mid- 
season planting than to the earliest 
flowers, but reserve the largest area for 
the late flowering Tulips, providing the 
climax of the bulb display. 

There is no need to make any distine- 
tion between the various families of late 
Tulips. Darwin, Cottage, Breeders—they 
are all cousins, and grow together in de- 


Bulbs in this border are being planted by 
the Dutch bed method. Tulips and Daffo- 
dils are interplanted by the author (top). 
The first big display of bloom comes from 
Daffodils, early Tulips and Hyacinths (mid- 
dle) followed by late Tulips (below) 
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their height, 
need be con- 


lightful harmony. Only 
flowering season and color 
sidered. 


How to plant the bed—Bulb planting 
is simple. Consult the plan and follow 
these simple directions. First of all, 
bulbs go a little close in this case—four 
inches apart—because the groups are in- 
terwoven. Given fair garden soil, so well 
drained that water never stands on it, 
all you need do is cover the bulb with 
from 2 to 6 inches of soil depending on 
the variety. 

It’s best in planting bulb beds to use 
the Dutch method. This is the way that 
Holland growers plant their beds. All 
the earth is removed six or seven inches 
deep, and the soil on the bottom is 
loosened. Then the Tulips and Daffodils 
are set in the locations indicated on our 
plan. Soil is filled in to eover them a 
few inches. 

Now a protective measure may be 
taken, where there is need to fear field 
mice injury. Naphthalene flakes, pur- 
chased at the drug store, may be sprin- 
kled on the soil, then the rest of the 
soil thrown in. The naphthalene will 
vaporize and import to the soil an odor 
which repels mice. [Other products, 
available from seed stores, serve the 
same purpose—Ed. | 

As the soil is filled in, the minor bulbs 
are planted at the proper locations and 


levels (Crocus, Snowdrops, Seillas and 
Grape Hyacinths about three inches). 
By this method most complicated 


schemes of inter-planting are worked out 





with little trouble. When all the soil 
has been replaced, the borders will stand 
a little higher than before digging, but 
they will settle to the old level before 
spring. 


Bulbs among perennials——-If we had a 
border filled with perennials, we could 
tuck the bulbs in bétween them, digging 
with the trowel a hole for each bulb 
which should be set roughly four times in 
depth the diameter of the bulb. Like all 
garden measurements, that is approxi- 
mate; Nature is not a precisionist in such 
things. The main thing is to set the 
bulbs deep enough so they do not heave 
out of the ground from frost action. 

If bulbs are planted by October, so 
they have time to make roots during the 
fall, there is no need of a_ protective 
muleh, even on soil such as ours. 
But if planting must be delayed until 


loose 


November, a mulch is advisable, since 
heaving will likely find them with- 
out the anchoring of roots. 


Now that bulbs are planted, what shall 
we do? Nothing! that is the blessing of 
the bulb garden. We plant, and reap a 
harvest with little work and. worry. All 
we have to do is wait until winter comes 
and goes, and the miracle of spring is 
performed again. 

Snowdrops and Seillas, just 
three inehes underground, .must 
have some anti-freeze mixture in 
veins. They endure the 


two or 
surely 
their 
eold, 


severest 


and frequent thawing without the slight- 
est injury. 
brings out 


The first real 
Snowdrops ; 


spring thaw 
‘sometimes in 
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1. Snowdrops (15); 




















einths (18); 3. 
blue and yellow (25); 4. 
Daffodil, Tresserve (25); 5 
and 6. Early Tulip, General 
De Wet (13) and Darwin 
Tulip, Jubilee (12); 7. Early 
Tulip, Keizerskroon (13) 
8. Darwin, Aphrodite (12) 

A 9. Darwin, Afterglow (12) 
"3 10. Darwin, Princess Eliza- 
beth (12); 11. Darwin, The 


Crocuses, 


we we we 











\ Bishop (16); 12. Cottage, 
\ Inglescomb Yellow (18) ; 13. 
| \ Darwin, Pride of Haarlam 
Y \ (12); 14. Darwin, La France 








(12); 15. Darwin, Feu Bril- 
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liant (12): 16. Cottage, 
Honeymoon (12); 17. Dar- 
win, Mermaid (12) 


February. I have had them blossom a 


month before Crocuses. 

Seillas follow them; and Croecuses soon 
after. Last spring six inches of snow 
covered their blossoms for days, and 
yet they emerged without injury, as did 
all Tulip and Narcissus leaves which 
had appeared so early. A lot of sympathy 
is wasted on these hardy subjects by 
people who do not understand how 
inured to cold they aré. If they could 
not stand freezing, indeed, we should 
never have any of their flowers, for 
there is never a spring they escape the 


eold. 


\ HEN the sun is bright, but cool, 
every leaf new and perfect, the 
trees ablossoming, the garden enemies 
not yet in evidenee, the harvest of beauty 
provided by bulbs gives a delight with- 
out alloy. 


More Flowers for Cutting 


Mrs. D. C. Smiru, (Texas) 
F you fix bouquets many times each 
week from your own garden, you 
sometimes run short of ferns and 
foliage. Foliage is so necessary that I 
have searched for suitable material. Here 
are some suggestions : 
For Pansies, using a low bowl, fill the 
bowl with parsley, letting some extend 
beyond the edges of the bowl. The 


parsley in the center keeps the Pansies 
(or Violets) from sinking and holds the 
flowers in just the same position you 
arranged them. When you have no 
parsley use Sedums, such as “Gold Acre.” 
Just pull it up by the roots, wash the 
dirt off and fill the bowl. Then arrange 
as usual and the recipient has enough 
Sedum to fill a pot. Having neither of 
the above, cut some very nice Euonymus 
tips. 

In mid-summer you will fitd Johnson 
Grass seeds useful: When full of. color 
they are nice combined with Dahlias and 


Zinnias. Queen Anne’s Lace, which is 
also a wild flower on every vacant lot 


and hillside,-is a lovely filler. 

If you do not have enough space in 
your yard (and who does) for all the 
flowers you want, make a bed in the 
alley, for cutting purposes. I have one 
and grow double Larkspur, California 
Poppies, Texas Bluebennets, Coreopsis, 
Standing Cypress, Corn-flowers, Snap- 
dragons, Stocks, Indian Paint Brush, 
Pinks, Woodbine, Cypress Vine, and 
Morning-glories. You will note that they 
are all very early bloomers which will 
be gone before summer and so will not 
need to be watered. 


I plant the seed of all these flowers 
in the fall—September to December— 
and they grow all winter. I also have 
the Passion Vine. I usually plant Sweet 
Peas here in December. My friends all 
laughed at this idea but after several 
years of lovely flowers, some of them are 
doing the same thing. What an improve- 
ment in our place this bed makes. No 
weeds of trash ever will be tolerated if 
there are flowers. 
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SEPLEITIBER + 


In the Garden Outdoors 


ERTILIZE Chrysanthemums. 


Oriental Poppies. 


Divide 
Clip your hedges now for the last 
time. 
Transplant Madonna Lilies if they’re 
crowded. 


Fertilize and mow 
new and thin ones. 


old lawns; seed 


Root prune large trees that are to be 
transplanted in the spring. 


Water Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, and 
newly planted evergreens if the wea- 
ther is dry. 


Plant Snowdrop, Scilla, Chionodoxa, 
Crocus, Hyacinth and Narcissus bulbs 
as early in September as possible. 


Spray the lawn with arsenate of lead 
according to manufacturers’ directions 
if grasshoppers, crickets and _ other 
grass-eating insects are abundant and 
doing important damage. 


Fill hollows in the lawn with sifted 
compost; roll or tamp this earth and 
level the areas; scratch the surface with 
a rake; sow grass seed liberally; rake 
lightly again; firm the seed; water if 
the ground is dry; eut when the new 
grass is three inches high. 


Dig around plants to be lifted later in 
the autumn for removal to the house or 
the greenhouse. In doing so, thrust the 
spade vertically and full depth of the 
blade in the soil at a reasonable dis- 
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tance from the stems and on all sides. 
This will eut the long roots which will 
then form new ones closer to the stems 
and thus make transplanting easy. 


Transplant English Daisies, Pansies 
and other early spring-blossoming plants 
to coldframes or beds where they may 
be protected during winter. The earlier 
this is done this month the better will 
be their chances of becoming estab- 
lished before cold weather. 


Dig or plow all sodded areas to be 
used next year for garden. Bury the 
sods deeply so they will be sure to decay. 
Keep the surface soil bare until mid- 
October to prevent the laying of eggs 
by insects that feed on plant roots. 
Then sow Rye to make a cover crop to 
turn under next spring when four to six 
inches high. 


Water Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Moun- 
tain-Laurels and other  acid-tolerant 
shrubs liberally every two weeks or 
oftener if the weather is dry. These 
plants are so shallow rooted that they 
suffer seriously if not well supplied 
with water. Their tissues do not ripen 
properly, they, or at least their buds, 
freeze and they are either killed or their 
blossoms fail to open. Supplement 
watering with liberal mulching. For 
this purpose use leaves, grass clippings, 
cut weeds and, if these offend the sight, 
cover them with peat moss or use this 
material exclusively. 





M. G. Kains 


Kill peach borers in vour grafted 
double Flowering Almond bushes, flow- 
ering and fruiting Peach trees. Spread 
paradichlorobenzine (often called PDB) 
according to directions on the package 
around the plants early in the month. 
Double Flowering Almond on its own 
roots is less likely to be injured by this 
pest than are grafted and budded speci- 
mens. September is too early to dig out 
the borers because they are then difficult 
to find. 


Unpack and immediately plant hardy 
bulbs upon arrival. Be sure that the 
ground is well enriched, finely pulverized 
and free from stones and clods. Set each 
bulb about four times its height in the 
soil and firm the earth well over the 
whole bed. Do not apply any mulch, 
especially to Crocus and Tulip beds, 
until after the ground has frozen hard; 
otherwise mice may make nests in the 
straw, burrow in the soft ground and 
eat the bulbs. 


Soak the ground thoroughly with 
liquid manure in the hardy Chrysanthe- 
mum beds as soon as blossom buds begin 
to show. Give a second soaking two or 
three weeks later. If it is not convenient 
to make liquid manure, then substitute 
a complete fertilizer rather rich in nitro- 
gen. Spread this on the ground as 
liberally as the manufacturer directs, 
serateh the surface soil with a _ rake, 
mixing in the fertilizer, and soak the 
ground at least a foot deep. 
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Start Paperwhite Narcissus at inter- 
vals of two or three weeks so as to have 
a supply of bloom all winter. Calculate 
on about six weeks from planting to 
blossoming time when the bulbs are 
planted in pebbles. Bulbs planted in 
soil, stored in coldframes, and kept 
cold to maintain their dormaney take 
less time to produce flowers after the 
pots are brought in to the warmth. 


Transplant dwarf Nasturtium plants 
(one to each flower pot) from the garden 
and let them become established before 
removing to the house or the greenhouse. 
Give them a fully lighted, sunny window 
and they will blossom most of the 
winter. 


Kill chickweed in lawns and elsewhere 
by sprinkling the plants with a saturated 
solution of copperas applied with a fine- 
rose watering-pot. To make a saturated 
solution suspend a quantity of this salt 
(sulphate of iron) in a burlap bag so its 
bottom is just below the surface of the 
water in a crock or a barrel (not any 
metal container). Next day if any erys- 
tals remain in the bag or are found on 
the bottom of the crock the solution will 
be ‘‘saturated;’’ if all have dissolved 
the solution is too weak, so more erystals 
must. be hung in the bag as before. 
After applying be sure to rinse out the 
watering-pot thoroughly. 


Plant hardy perennials that have been 
growing in nursery beds or in nursery 
rows since earlier in the season. They 
will develop roots while the temperature 
of the soil is 40 degrees or warmer, be- 


come well established before winter, 
start growing early in spring, excel 


plants set in April and blossom better 
than will spring-set plants. 


Divide hardy perennials, such as 
Phlox, Spiderwort, and Daylily, during 
September. Dig rare and valuable ones 
with a spading fork and cut them apart 
with a knife to make many small plants. 
Use a sharp spade to eut common and 
large clumps in four or six pieces by 
thrusting the blade vertically downward 
in the clump before digging it up. This 
is much easier than digging the clumps 
first and then trying to cut them. 


Make leaf mold as follows: Moisten 
and pack a four inch layer of fallen 
leaves placed where fully exposed to the 
weather; cover with a one-inch layer of 
good soil; add as many alternate layers 
of leaves and soil as desired; wait a year 
or more before using. Make a new pile 
each year. Leaf mold is one of the most 
valuable of natural plant foods. Oak 
leaves make an acid mold which is of 
special value for Azaleas, Rhododen- 
drons, and other acid-tolerant plants; 
most other leaves make a ‘‘sweet’’ or 
alkaline mold which is best for vege- 
tables and other ‘‘ordinary’’ plants. 


Plant Duc van Thol Tulips in flower- 
pots during September—the earlier the 
better. Place them in a coldframe or 
similar storage, bring in to the warmth 
about six weeks before they’re wanted 
for blooming. Flowers may be had from 
Christmas forward until spring. Single 
varieties are usually more satisfactory 
than double ones. 
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In the Little Greenhouse 


be necessary to be prepared for the 

eventuality of low temperature at 
night. Plants of all kinds that are 
natives of warmer regions may still be 
growing. Their natural growth for the 
year may not be completed and it is not 
yet time for them to be subjected to a 
resting period. They should be encour- 
aged rather to attain to the fullest devel- 
opment possible. 

Thus, it will be the duty of the gar- 
dener in certain districts, especially if 
the greenhouse occupants are Orchids or 
tropical plants that flower in fall or 
winter, to guard against a sudden drop 
in temperature at night. Ventilation 
should be reduced or ventilators may be 
closed tight much earlier than was done 
during the few months just past. It may 
even be necessary to start the furnace, 
if the greenhouse temperature is likely 
to drop below 60 degrees without it. 


ie the more northerly districts it will 


Plants to Rest 


Tuberous Begonias of the summer- 
flowering type which began growing in 
early spring ought to have given of their 
best by this date and by the end of 
the month it will be time to reduce the 
water supply to their roots. Gradually 
dry them off—taking about a period of 
one month to do this. When thoroughly 
dry ana the growth has dried back, they 
should be stored away in some frost- 
proof storage. Leave them in the pots 
until time for starting up again, unless 
there is a place handy for burying them 
in dry sand or peat. Our storage places 
are usually so hot and dry in winter that 
there is always a risk of tubers or bulbs 
becoming shrivelled, if left exposed to 
the drying air. The same treatment may 


-be given to Gloxinia, Caladium, Gloriosa 


and other similar plants that are dried off 
during the winter months. 


Make Cuttings Now 


The gardener, who, during summer, 
adorns his outdoor bed or border with 
Lantana, should propagate as many as 
he can provide with room and light. 
Insert half-ripened terminal shoots as 
cuttings. Guard against standing them 
in an airy place and they will root 
readily. They will make good plants for 
next summer and indeed more cuttings 
may be rooted from young growths of 
these next February, provided they have 
been potted and kept growing in a 60- 
degree minimum temperature. The same 
applies to many hardwooded plants that 
are used in the garden during summer, 
common among which are Heliotrope, 
Fuchsia, Streptosolen and Cuphea. If 
the old Fuchsia plants are lifted now 
and potted, they should make nice flow- 
ering plants for winter in the moderately 
yarm greenhouse. 

September is about the best time to 
sow annuals for spring cut-flowers. They 
are extremely welcome and useful after 
the early forced bulbs have been used up. 


J. G. Esson 


Choose from Clarkia, Salpiglossis, Phlox 
drummondi, Sweet Peas, Calendula, Blue 
Laceflower, Gypsophila oldhamiana, and 
others that will be preferred by some. 

If. there is room and a temperature of 
60 degrees is maintained, a sowing of 
Tomatoes will give you those “Green- 
house Tomatoes” in Spring, considered 
by many as such a delicacy. 

Where potted Chrysanthemums have 
been standing out doors, they must be 
protected in districts where early frosts 
are usual. Stand them in the green- 
house and keep the atmosphere moder- 
ately dry with ample air circulation. 
Guard against an attack of mealy bug 
by spraying with a contact nicotine spray 
once a week until the flowers show color. 


First Bulb Potting 


Precooled Daffodils, Tulips and Irises 
intended for Christmas and New Year 
flowers must be planted this month. 
Choose as cool a location as possible for 
starting their root growth. As soon as 
planted, Tulips and Daffodils are best 
watered thoroughly and stood out doors, 
the containers being covered with six 
inches of sand or ashes. Protect the 
Tulips from the ravagings of mice and 
rats. Daffodils will usually be safe from 
these pests. Iris plantings should not 
be watered heavily until a fair amount 
of root growth has been made. Stand 
them in a cellar or under the bench of a 
cool greenhouse until top growth has 
advanced so far that it is necessary to 
give them light. Be careful that they 
are not left until the growth becomes too 
soft or flabby. Better results will fol- 
low if the containers are not moved after 
they are placed on the bench. 

If there is room for a few Calla Lilies 
try to get them started as early as pos- 
sible. Like the bulbous Iris they do not 
enjoy large quantities of water in the 
early stages. They require a good rich 
soil and plenty of root room. In fact 
the largest flowers will be cut from those 
which have been planted in a_ bench. 
After the roots are active, copious sup- 
plies of water are essential and feeding 
must not be neglected. There is a lovely 
little pink Calla (Zantedesehia rekmanni). 


Tend to Repotting 


As soon as the greenhouse Primulas, 
Cinerarias, Caleeolarias, and similar win- 
ter- and spring-flowering potted plants 
that have been raised from seed require 
a shift to a larger pot, it should be done 
without delay. Neglect of this will surely 
result in stunted, poorly developed speci- 
mens. They all revel in a soil that is 
rich in humus and if one-third of the 
potting soil can be decayed Beech or 
Oak leaves, half the battle will be won 
in securing for them the territory in 
which they wish to live. They will more 
than likely be attacked by greenfly when 
happy and at home, but this pest can 
very easily be conquered by fumigation 
with tobacco paper. 
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The Coral Lily (Lilium tenuifolium) is 
easy to grow from seeds and it may 
flower the first year 


F you are a patient gardener you 

can produce your own Lily bulbs. 

Lacking that virtue, you may still 
enjoy a few varieties that bloom the first 
year from seed. With most Lilies three 
years is the time required to produce 
full-size blooming plants, and some will 
take even longer. However, your efforts 
and patience are well rewarded, as home- 
grown bulbs- are unusually  disease- 
resistant and long-lasting in the garden. 

‘In growing my own Lilies I have found 
a simple propagating frame extremely 
helpful. It’s a bed four feet across, en- 
closed by 12-ineh-wide boards set on 
edge and nailed to stakes. It could be 
any convenient length, depending upon 
the number of Lilies to be grown and 
consequently the amount of space 
needed. 

Most important is a cover made of 
standard 4-foot laths, spaced their own 
width apart. This cover, resting on the 
side boards of the frame, provides par- 
tial shade over the bed, promotes even 
conditions of temperature and moisture, 
and protects young plants from beating 
rains. Inside the frame a four-inch 
layer of soil—equal parts of garden dirt, 
sand and leatmold—rests on a sandy 
base which insures good drainage. 

Young Lilies are started in rows run- 
ning across the enclosed bed. Between 
the rows I use narrow strips of cheap 
roofing paper, which eliminate most of 
the hand weeding, besides acting as a 
muleh to hold warmth and moisture in 
the soil. v 

There are four chief ways of propa- 
gating Lilies that amateur gardeners may 
employ successfully. 





Seeds. The current catalogue of a seed 
specialist lists seventy-odd kinds of 
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Home Lily Propagation 


S. Y. CALDWELL, (Tenn.) 


Lilies, so it is evident that a fine eol- 
lection could be started from seeds alone. 
Most species and many hybrids grow 
readily from seeds, though hybrids aren’t 
likely to come exactly true to type. 

I plant seeds in my propagating frame, 
‘rather thickly in the row, and cover 
with about a half-inch of soil. The fol- 
lowing easy kinds come up with more or 
less promptness when planted in spring: 
Lilium eallosum, L. cernuum, L. con- 
eolor, L. davidi, L. henryi, L. maximo- 
wiezi, L. formosanum, L. regale and its 
hybrids, L. tenuifolium, L. tenuifolium 
Golden Gleam, and L. willmottiae. 

Most of the others, ineluding the 
auratums, martagons, speciosums, and 
all of the American species, must be 
sown in the fall so that the seeds will be 
subjected to low winter temperatures. 
Usually they sprout the next spring, but 
some may grow for a year underground 
before showing top growth. 

If fresh seeds of these slow-germinat- 
ing kinds are sown they will come up 
surprisingly soon. Last fall a clump of 
L. speciosum rubrum in my garden 
sarried numerous plump seed pods. As 
an experiment I gathered the seeds and 
planted them at once in a flat which was 
kept in a greenhouse. Many of them 
were up within six weeks. 

Aerial bulbils. Lilium tigrinum (Tiger 
Lily), L. bulbiferum, L. sargentiae, and 
L. sulphureum all produce bulbils in the 
leaf axils up and down the stalk. This 
is also true of some hybrid descendants 
of L. sargentiae—tiotably the variety 
Pride of Charlotte. I pick off the mature 
bulbils and set them two inches deep in 
the propagating frame. They take root 


within a short time but do not send up 
leaves until the following spring. 


Underground bulblets. 
tum, L. batemanniae, L. croeceum, L. 
davuricum, L. elegans, L. henryi, L. 
formosanum, L. speciosum, L. umbella- 
tum, and L. willmottiae produce bulblets 
on the stem underground. These bulb- 
lets are taken in early fall and planted 
two or three inches deep, according to 
size, in the progagating frame. 


Lilium aura- 


from 
with 


be broken 
bulb, and 


Scales. Scales 
practically any 


may 
Lily 


proper handling each one will produce 


one or more small bulblets. This method 
of propagation—used largely by com- 
mercial growers—works best when bulbs 
are dug up and scales broken off just 


as the Lilies are at the late blossom 
stage. Of course the bulbs are imme- 


diately reset to avoid serious injury. 
Tire seales are planted a couple of inches 
deep in the propagating frame. With- 
in a few weeks bulblets develop on the 
“*heel’’ of each seale, and the next 
spring green blades appear above ground. 

Very satisfactory results are had when 
seales are taken at other seasons, and 
it is not really necessary to dig up flow- 
ering Lilies. In the fall when I am mov- 
ing some of my Lilies or putting in 
newly-bought bulbs, I take off a few 


seales. They are packed in nearly dry 
sand, soil, or peat moss, and kept 
through the winter in a fairly warm 


cellar. When suitable weather comes in 
spring, these scales have well-developed 
bulblets and are ready for planting. 
While seale propagation works with 
most Lilies, it’s not usually practiced 




















Seedling Lilies in the frame are protected overhead with a lath cover and mulched with 
paper to save weeding and retain moisture 
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with the kinds that grow easily from 
seeds (except in the case of named hy- 
brids which do not come perfectly true 


from seeds). Lilium eandidum (Ma- 
donna Lily) and L. testaceum come 
strongly from scales, as do L. chalce- 


donicum, L. elegans, L. hansoni, L. 
pardalinum, L. speciosum, L. superbum, 
L. umbellatum and a host of others. 
Whether progagated from seeds, bul- 
bils, or bulblets (stem or seale), the 
young Lilies go through one growing 
season undisturbed in my lath-shaded 
frame. In the fall I dig them. The 
larger ones are set out about three inches 
deep in a special ‘‘nursery bed’’ in my 
garden, while the smaller ones go back 
into the frame for another year’s 
growth. In the North, it is probably 
best to leave all young stock two years 
in the frame, as I have heard of severe 
winter losses when one-year bulbs were 
transplanted. In any case, young Lilies 
ought to be blanketed with a thick mulch 
wherever the winters are especially cold. 


HE bed in which my Lilies grow to 

maturity is partially shaded and the 
soil has a good humus content. Even 
with these favorable conditions it takes 
three or more years to get good flower- 
ing-size bulbs of most sorts. Lilium 
formosanum, L. tenuifolium and L. con- 
color, however, usually bloom fairly well 
the second season from seeds; in facet, 
the first two have occasionally flowered 
during their first year in the seed frame. 
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underground stem bulblets 


An important factor in preserving the 
strength and vigor of home-grown bulbs 
when they are transplanted is to see that 
the roots are not damaged and the bulbs 
never get dry. 


General Rules of Lily Culture 
Jutia E. CLarK, (Oregon) 


LANT Lily bulbs upon arrival—they re- 
sent being moved and they deteriorate 
the longer they are out of the ground. 
Best location: southeast exposure, in 
warm, sheltered, half shady place. Protect 
from late frosts, heat of sun, and drought. 
Soil: mellow, deep leaf mold, peat and 


loam, well drained (soil through which 
water seeps without standing). 

Depth: General rule, soil above bulb 
about 1% to 2 times size of bulbs. Can- 
didum, gigarnteum himalaicum, and cor- 


datum are three exceptions to this rule. 
Plant them shallow—candidum not more 
than 2 inches above the bulb, and gigan- 
teum himalaicum and cordatum almost 
even with the surface. Most catalogues 
give the depth for planting the various 
Lily bulbs—but the size of the bulb and 
your locality may vary the depth. 

Best fertilizer is bonemeal and potash, 
(your wood ashes mixed in the soil are 
fine for the bulbs). 

Dust powdered sulphur to keep insects 
from attacking bulbs until bulb is estab- 
lished and has sufficient strength to resist 
such attacks. 

Keep them moist during growing period. 

Many of the Lilies have stem roots 
within an inch of the surface, and spread- 














Three types of Lily propagation are demonstrated here. The bulblets on the scales of Lilium umbellatum (upper left) are shown 
ready for planting. At lower left are one-year seedling bulbs of Lilium callosum. Lilium henryi (right) is one of many that produces 


ing out from the bulb 6 to 8 inches. These 
roots nourish the stalk—the stalk helps 
nourish the bulb for the next season—so 
don’t disturb these with cultivation, 
keep them cool and moist with mulch. 
Allow Lilies to establish themselves a 
season or two before cutting the flowers. 
Remove the flower itself after it has with- 
ered. Do not allow seed pods to form— 
they sap the strength for next season. Do 


roots 


not ever cut the stalk too short—it nour- 
ishes the bulb for the next season. 
Watch for gophers, field mice, and 


ground squirrels; they like bulbs. 

Fall planting of bulbs is best, although 
a few of the varieties can be planted in the 
spring. If planted in the fall, they can es- 
tablish themselves without being disturbed. 

Do not plant home grown Lily bulbs in 
soil where foreign bulbs have grown. 

Candidum and testaceum make a fall 
growth—testaceum in the ground, candi- 
dum above the ground—plant them earlier 
than the other bulbs. In the spring remove 
the fall growth of leaves on the candidum. 

If the soil is stiff strong clay, dig hole 
24 inches square and deep. Put in 6 
inches of broken gravel, crushed flower 
pots, ete. Then chopped sod (grass face 
downward)—six inches of top soil mixed 
with compost, broken up well with sand, 
and several handsfull bonemeal and potash 
(wood ashes). Firm down well. Then 
top soil to depth for bulb. Plant bulb per 
For a scaly bulb, hold 
gether. Fill in with good mellow soil well 
wetted down. Then, leave them alone. 

In dry soils, sink drain pipes vertically 
into the ground among the bulbs to depth 
where water can come into immediate con- 
tact with the roots at the base of the bulb. 


above. seales to- 
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B. R. NEBEL 


Colchicine and the Making of New Varieties 


New York Stare AGricutturaL EXPERIMENT STATION, GENEVA, N. Y. 


N a recent article in, THE FLOWER 

Grower (C. O. Colburn Nov. 1937 pp. 

519-521) the mendelian laws governing 
the making of new varieties were de- 
scribed. That article may well be used 
as a starting point for the present dis- 
cussion and the premises may be briefly 
restated thus: 

All plants are made up of cells and 
cells originate by division from other 
cells. Each cell contains a nueleus visible 
with the microscope; the main constitu- 
ents of this nucleus are the chromosomes. 
These are tiny “sausages” of protoplasm 
of constant form and. number. The 
chromosomes contain the physical en- 
tities responsible for orderly or mende- 
lian inheritance. 

For sake of illustration one might 
imagine a chromosome containing central 
‘threads: carrying the genes as beads on a 
string. “It is well to remember that these 
gene strings must multiply for each cell 
division and an exact replica of all genes 
of a cell passes to the daughter cell in 
nuclear division. Nuclear division usually 
introduces cell division. The multiplica- 
tion of the gene strings oceurs previous 
to or during the division of the cell; gene 
strings in a chromosome are always pres- 
ent in twos or multiples of two. 


be figure 1 A, B, and C the dotted 
line represents the outline of the 
cell, the nucleus and its chromosomes are 
in heavy lines. In figure 1A four split 
chromosomes are shown, which in B are 
dividing but at the same time have split 
again; the stage drawn in B is ealled 
the early “anaphase” and shows the 
chromosomes on the “spindle”. In figure 
1C -the division is shown completed the 
two daughter nuclei are formed and a 
wall between them separates the two 
daughter cells. To, accomplish this the 
chromosomes of figure 1B have moved to 
the upper and lower ends of the spindle 
and then each group assumed the original 
nuclear conditions again. Through 
growth each cell of figure 1C becomes 
identical with that of the original figure 
1A. By this method living things make 
sure that each cell contains all the nu- 
clear parts that every other cell has. 
Thus Nature takes the genes for flower 
color along into the newly forming root, 
and vice versa rather than to chance los- 
ing any of her precious gene strings in 
any part of the living organism. 


NY accident which may happen to any 
4 + of the gene strings in the course of 
life will if it is not eliminated by cell 
death give rise to a “mutant” cell. If the 
“mutant” cell can multiply we have a 
mutant shoot or sector which may be 
propagated and give us a new strain. 








Editor’s Note: Readers desiring a more 
complete discussion of this subject may obtain 
leaflets from the “Journal ef Heredity,” Vic- 
tor Building Washington, D. C. 
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colchicine. 
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Courtesy of Journal of Heredity 


A—Portulaca plants showing method of treating stems by immersing their tips in solu- 
Treatment induced doubling of chromosomes. B—A_ successful 
method of inducing chromosome doubling by covering the tip of a Datura plant with an 
agar solution of colchicine. C—Capillary string method of treating buds with solutions 
of colchicine. One end of string is immersed in a bottle of solution and the other end 
is wrapped around buds to be treated. D—Method of applying spray of cqlchicine solu- 
tions with an atomizer, air pressure furnished by a spray tank. The air pressure valve 
in the left hand came from a dental supply house. E—Drop method of treatment. On 
right a drop of solution is applied to a seedling Datura. On left a seedling with 
roughened leaves resulting from similar treatment four weeks previously 
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Colchicine, the action of which was dis- 
covered in 1934 by Dustin in Belgium, is 
a drug which will cause major accidents 
to happen to the chromosome mechanism 
without killing the cells at the same time. 
This is what happens: When plant cells 
capable of dividing are immersed in 
culture solutions containing anywhere 
between 0.01 and 1 per cent of colchi- 
cine by weight, the cell division proceeds 
normally up until the stage at which 
the chromosomes normally separate. Then 
“the drug blocks anaphase.” This means 
newly formed daughter chromosomes can 
not move apart toward the end of the 
spindle shown in fig. 1B—since under 
the influence of the drug there is no 
spindle. Instead the two sets of young 
daughter chromosomes lie around aim- 
lessly in-the center of the cell—or may 
slide around haphazardly within the cell, 
waiting for something to happen. After 
a while—much delayed compared with 
untreated material—internal changes of 
the chromosomes take place just as though 
the daughter chromosomes had moved 
apart. A new nucleus is reconstructed 
and this new nucleus now contains twice 
as many chromosomes as its ancestors. 
Cytologists have seen this type of thing 
happen earlier. Heat, narcoties and other 
agents may give rise to occasional “poly- 
ploid” cells, but none of these agents 
act with anything like the precision char- 
acteristics of colchicine. 


HERE are many things we do not 

know yet about colchicine: How often 
are chromosomes lost in the course of this 
multiplication process? May  chromo- 
somes break or be stuck together (trans- 
located) through the action of the drug? 
We_do know, however, that.the drug is a 
severe poison to man and must be han- 
dled with great care. The drug is ap- 
plied easily mixed with lanolin in a 
ratio of 100 parts of lanolin to 1 part of 
colchicine. It may be painted on axiliary 
buds of older plants or on the young 
central bud of seedlings in the cotyledon 
stage. Otherwise, young seedings may be 
immersed in an aqueous solution of the 
drug; e.g. 0.2 per cent for 4 hours has 
given good results. Seeds may be treated 
but the useful concentrations have not 
been determined in any detail. Correctly 
treated plants show marked stunting 
which may last for several weeks; after- 
wards the plants will appear to grow 
normally and it may be necessary to wait 
for flowers to form before one is sure of 
suecess. Many plants will not show the 
effect of polyploid tissue in any startling 
way. Many times one may have.induced 
only stripes of aberrant tissue and the 
old diploid tissue may grow faster than 
the new polyploid tissue. 


HY do we want polyploidy? The ad- 

vantages of polyploidy. in plant 
breeding were known long before colchi- 
cine was discovered. Polyploid races are 
physiologically different from their nor- 
mal ancestors. They may be adapted to a 
greater variety of conditions. In the 
wild polyploid races have frequently 
’ penetrated to regions and locations where 
the diploid ancestors could not survive. 
Examples for this may be taken from 
the Pinks, the Iris, the Primroses, the 
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Roses or the Violets and from many other 
wild plants. 


OLYPLOID races may be fertile where 

the diploid ancestors were not. This is 
especially true of hybrids from crosses 
in which the parents were greatly dis- 
similar. What happens is this: The 
chromosomes of race or species A are put 
together with those of race or species B. 
They manage to live together but they 
don’t like each other well enough to mate 
when the time comes to make ready for 
egg cells and pollen-; yet mate they must 
before fertilization otherwise the plant 
will be sterile. Now let us double the 
chromosomes in this “AB hybrid.” We 
now have an “AABB hybrid.” Mating 





. 
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can take place between the A’s and be- 
tween corresponding B’s. This will fill 
the requirements for good pollen and 
good eggs and the rare hybrid becomes 
fertile. The standard example for this 
type of happening is Primula kewensis 
the polyploid in which the chromosomes 
of P. floribunda and P. verticillata were 
combined but infertile until doubling 
occurred. 


OLYPLOIDY may increase fertility in 
cases which are less extreme than the 
one cited. In many genera intersterility 
and self-sterility prevents many valuable 
erosses from being made. Polyploids in 





Garden Quiz 


Can you answer these garden 
questions? Test your knowledge. 
The answers are on page 424. 

1. How do the tubers of a Dahlia 

“differ from those of a potato? 

2. What are the leaves of Aspara- 
gus like? } 

3. Why does a shower of rain often 
leave the soil drier than before? 

4. What fraction of the soil is 
occupied by air? 

5. What is the difference between 
a species and a variety? 





Figure 1. This diagram illustrates the division of a plant cell. 
chromosomes in A, which are splitting in B and have become separated in C to form two 
separate cells 








such genera usually show less of this 
self- and intersterility. 

Polyploidy may on the other hand de- 
erease fertility in normally self fertile 
plants. This is due to the fact that when 
four chromosomes all exactly alike are 
present in a plant, these may have a hard 
time deciding how to pair in two groups 
of twos, which as we know is essential 
for making good pollen and egg cells. 

Polyploidy usually jnereases size and 
it is this gigantism that the flower breeder 
may be interested in above all. Most 
cultivated plants are already more or 
less polyploid due to selection and the 
natural incidence of polyploidy. ‘The 
-Tulips and Hyacinths, the Roses, Violets, 
Fuchsias, .Primroses, Cyclamens and espe- 
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cially Dahlias and Chrysanthemums may 
serve as examples. A still further rise 
in chromosome numbers in all genera 
may not necessarily mean further eco- 
nomic improvement. 


In flower breeding the use of colchicine 
alone will not solve many problems. Its 
placg is with the experienced breeder who 
knows what he is driving at and here 
progress may be made during the next 
ten years that without colchicine would 
have taken a hundred. It would appear 
useless for any breeder to use colchicine 
without some knowledge of the chromo- 
somes in the plant he is working with. It 
should be possible to arrange with the 
state institutions to give the necessary 
help to plant breeders who are sufficiently 
progressive to use new methods. If is 
felt that colchicine in plant breeding is 
ready to be taken from the research shelf 
and put on the extension program where 
it will become useful rather than inter- 
esting. 


T the New York State Agricultural 

Experiment Station polyploid plants 
of Marigold, Petunia, Tomato, Snapdra- 
gon and Pinks have been obtained by 
treatment with colchicine. Of these the 
giant forms of the Guinea Gold Marigold 
illustrated in the picture are of immedi- 
ate economic importance. The others 
represent valuable material for a plant 
breeding program, 
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eardens need not lack fra- 


OCK 
grance and yet perfume must be 


more attentively considered here 
than in the border, for the gay bright 
mountains lure their insect 
with brilliant hues, rarely feeling 
Even alpine Pinks 
though they are 
most fragrant 


blooms ol 
guests 
the need of sweetness. 
are usually 
members of one of the 
flower families. ° 

In the rarified and bracing air of the 
peaks, it is easy to forgive these children 
of the heights this lack, but in the low- 
land, a garden without fragrance seems 
lacking in essential charm. Fortunately, 
however, among sun lovers and shade 
limestone and peat plants, wa- 
dry crevice, small jewels or 
broad rampers, there are always fra- 
grant plants to be had. 

Thymes are first choice: Miniature 
shrubs, both creeping and upright, are 
among the best to spread pleasant odors 
throughout the rock garden. For sunny 
places on the sandy side, Thymes ‘offer 
fragrances. It is almost a ease 


seentless, 


seekers, 


terside or 


Various 


of choose your seent, then pick your 
Thyme: lemon—Thymus _ ecitriodorus; 
Rose Geranium with lemon = tang— 


purple-flowered, silvery leaved T.  niti- 
dus; pineapple—T. micans; caraway— 
trailing T. herba baronna; Rosemary— 
T. zygis; sweetly scented—T. vulgaris 
fragrantissima; and then the trailing 
and carpeting, flesh colored T. serpyl- 
lum earneus, the most fragrant foliaged 
variety of this species. 





ANDERSON McCULLY, (Wash.) 


There is a Sage-scented bushy little 
evergreen, T. membranaceus from Spain, 
which the English have quite fallen in 
love with, but that probably would be 
hardy with us only south of New York 
or Philadelphia, and be difficult to ae- 
quire for a time yet. The Savories, 
however, will supply a close fragrance to 
this, with the added advantage of bloom- 
ing in August, when both fragrance 
and color are so often lacking in the 
rock garden. 

Personally, I like Satureia 
which from late August to November 
makes colorful little bushes of rich 
violet, with a seent that earries for sev- 
eral yards. The Thymes and Savories 
are easy going children of the sun, ask- 
ing little other than a bit of shelter, 
and preferably a light or sandy or 
gravelly soil. 

Far different are the heathy shrubs, 
with individual flowers of greater 
beauty, though somewhat lacking in the 


pygmaea 


profusion of the easier going group. 
These small Daphnes, Rhododendrons, 
and Ericas all have temperamental repu- 
tations. Often success comes only 
through trial and error. In general, 
they like peat and leafsoil in large 
proportions, with a little sandy loam 


to balance it. While the majority ask 
for sun, it shouldn’t be the hot reflected 
heat that so pleases the Thymes and 
Savories. Preferably, noontide shade is 
advisable, and they should not be al- 
lowed to dry out. 


You may turn to the Pink family for many desirable subjects. One of the best is Dianthus superbus 





Fragrance in the Rock Garden 


The Garland Flowers: The Daplnes 
are exceptionally sweet scented, and 
already the Garland Flower (D. 
cneorum) is well endeared to rock 


gardeners with its fragrant, waxy, rose- 
pink heads of tubular flowers in May. 
The foliage is evergreen, and the plant 
varies in habit from prostrate to a low 


bushy shrub. Daphne striata is_ less 
known, but lacks only this to make 
itself beloved, being a_ gracefully 
branching dwarf little shrub of 2 to 


14 inches, whose sweetly lilae-scented 
pink, or oceasionally white blooms are 
succeeded by deep orange-red oblong 
berries. This seems to depart somewhat 
from its family in seeking dry stony 
alpine meadows and limestone slopes, 
as well as a home among the mountain 
Pines in the Tyrol, where it blooms 
from May through August. The Daphne 


of the Roeks (D. petraea or D. rupe- 
stris) is also little known in American 
rock gardens, though well worth ecoax- 


ing from its mountain home in northern 
Italy. A few specialists have small 
this in America. European 
seed seems rapidly vanishing from the 
market. The glowing pink blooms in 
June are unusually large for the 
scarcely eight-inch, spreading plant. 

Of the dwarf Rhododendrons, R. 
anthropogon has extremely aromatic 
foliage, liked by some, and ealled evil 
by others. The yellow flowered R. chry- 
seum is also aromatie leaved, but 
intensely so. The deciduous R. atlanti- 


stocks of 


less 
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Violas (left), since they 
bloom all season, are es- 
pecially recommendable. For 
fall plant Crocus speciosus 
(below). Most Primroses are 
fragrant, but P. nutans (bot- 
tom) is especially so 





eum has been very highly recommended, _ tionally fragrant—Iris gra- 
but I have not yet encountered it. The  minea, I. ruthenica, and I. 


lovely R. schlippenbachi (Azalea s.)  verna among others. I 
bears large and beautiful pink flowers hoogeana suggests the Tea 
in May, with a fragrance beyond re- Rose, while I. reticulata 
proach. and I. histrioides bring a 
There are a number of fragrant ecar- whiff of Sweet Violets: 
peters for the rock garden, probably Conventional rock plants 


none more lovely than Trailing Arbutus have perfume: Even leav- 
(Epigaea repens) for woodsy peat and ing out the shrubs, ground- 


especial care. The little evergreen Twin- covers, and bulbs we still 
flower (Linnaea borealis longiflora) of have a wide choice among 
the North Pacifie Coast makes an ex- the ordinary rock plants. 


quisite covering in fairly moist woodsy For light scents there are 
shade, hugging the stones closely, while Viola blanda and the many 
the deliciously seented blooms form an _ forms of V. cornuta. Of 
airy swaying pink carpet on slender stems stronger deliciousness is 
two or three inches above the leafmat. the mossy Saxifraga wal- 
L.b.americana, more often offered, is  lacei, with large white 
very similar, but smaller flowered. The blooms. 


Partridge Berry (Mitchella repens) fol- In June the white to 
lows its small white flowers with red yose tubular - flowers of 
berries; while the Corsiean Mint (Men- Onosma albo roseum give 
tha requieni) is useful in a damp place. off an almond fragrance. 


Small bulbs to plant now: Many of [This is an eight-inch Per- 
the small bulbs are really fragrant.  gsjan plant for a warm cor- 
Early in the year we have Crocus im- per, Another of similar 
perati and C. biflorus, also the Grape taste and time is the Stone- 
Hyacinth (Museari_ moschatum). Of  eress, Aethionema pulchel- 
the Troutlilies, Erythronium ealiforni- lum, with bluish 
eum bicolor seems the most fragrant, and spicy flowers of an ex- 
with the yellow Glacier Lily (FE. grandi- ceptionally fine clear shade 
florum) a close second. Yellow Bells of light pink. Several of 
(Fritillaria pudiea) belies the family 
reproach, both in pleasing perfume and 
in the brightness of its drooping bells 
on six-inch stems in early spring. This 
will like a sunny place in loose sand, as 
will also the Sand Lilies (Leueoecrinum 
montanum) with deliciously sweet, pure 
white, star-like flowers about four inches 
above the ground. 

The rich blue-violet Croeus specio- 
sus blooms in the fall, as do the golden 
Sternbergias, with the exception of S. 
fischeriana. Plant these in a warmly 
sheltered, deep rich soil, and leave them 
to their own devices. 

Many of the dwarf Irises are excep- 


foliage 


the Evening Primroses are 
dwarf in stature and very 
fragrant—Oenothera caes- 
pitosa, O. trichocalyx, and 
O. speciosa, the last a de- 
cided ramper. They too 
need warmth and sun, as 
does also the little-known 
Acanthophyllum spinosum 
that seems appearing often 
now under the name of 
Dianthus noeanus. This is 
an attractive spiny little 
mound, with very sweet 
white blooms on six-inch 
stems in July and August. 
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While the alpine Pinks are listed for 
sun, this need not be as sheltered or as 
constant as that demanded by the plants 
in the above paragraph. There are a 
number of fragrant species among 
these, but for something that is a little 
different, try the Jasmine scent of 
Dianthus sundermanni, and the sugges- 
tion of orange blossoms given off by D. 
suavis, closely allied to the Cheddar 
Pink. A little taller growing are D. 
superbus and D. squarrosus, both sweetly 
scented. 

The Alpine Wallflowers are not so 
fragrant as the border varieties, but 
Cheiranthus allioni is well able to make 
its presence welcomed even when you pass 
through the garden in the dark. 

Fragrant Primroses. For the rocky 
poolside, or the cooler moist garden 
there are a veritable host of fragrant 
Primroses, particularly some of the 
newer Himalayan introductions. While 
nearly all Primroses have some frag- 
rance, especially sweet are the creamy 
Primula chionantha with striking black 
eye; the silvery powdered blue-lavender 
P. nutans; P. microdonta in its several 
varieties; P. involuecrata; and the giant 
clear yellow P. florindae. 

Those who would perfume some small 
jewelled place among the stones might 
use the three Rockjasmines, creamy 
Androsace chamaejasme, soft pink A. 
varinata, and the still more compact 
creamy A. villosa. Remember that winter 
wet is their bane, and a pane of pro- 
tecting glass is almost a_ necessity. 
Primula marginata, whose leaves would 
sometimes make us wonder if it were 
not an encrusted Saxifrage, rewards a 
stony ledge or crevice with deliciously 
scented, whitely powdered, clear lav- 
ender-blue open bells in early spring. 
This is enough Primrose, however, to 
relish a little rich soil back of the rock 
against which it may be growing. 

The Angel Tears (Narcissus triandrus) 
are worthy a choice place. Cyclamen 
europaeum is even more valuable for its 
late bloom from along in July all 
through the fall, while the faintly 
marbled foliage is evergreen. This seems 
to grow equally well in shaded woodsy 
leafsoil or limestone scree with quite 
a bit of sun. These small rock garden 
Cyclamen come readily from seed if a 
little patience is allowed them to first 
form a tiny corm before sending up 
their leaves. 

Low growing annuals: Even those 
who have completely overlooked frag- 
rance in the rock garden until the sea- 
son is far advaneed need not utterly 
despair, for compact forms of the Sweet 
Alyssum, which come both in white and 
lavender, have been noted as blooming 
in six weeks from sowing. This is a 
useful and fragrant filler, though it 
usually necessitates a rigorous weeding 
of self sown seedlings later. A little 
longer in maturing, and taller in 
growth is the annual Blue Woodruff 
(Asperula azurea setosa). The small 
Iberis odorata is not as handsome as the 
Hyacinth-flowered Candytuft, but far 
sweeter in fragrance. These annuals may 
all be sown where they are to bloom, 
and later weeded out with a free hand 
if they exceed their bounds. 
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Morning-glories All Winter 


Sow the seed now and experience a real thrill 


HELEN FIELD FISCHER, (Iowa) 


RESHLY opened Heavenly Blue 

Morning-glories carry a thrill at 

any time, but especially when they 
drape their blue moons across winter 
windows through which we eatch a back- 
ground of glittering snow and _ bare 
branches. Those who have tried them 
as house plants are unanimously enthusi- 
astie. 

They are very easily handled, and will 
bloom even though your windows have 
very little sunlight. Being natives of the 
arid regions of Mexico they even delight 
in the dry atmosphere of the average 
living-room. 


You, too, may have blue Morning-glories 
on Christmas-day if you will start seeds 
now. Narcissus adds its fragrance 


Their foliage is decorative and the 
flowers often remain open all day in- 
doors. The picture on this page was 
taken in an east window on Christmas 
day. The plant was four months old. 

Heavenly Blues are easily grown from 
seed. If they are given plenty of heat 
and moisture, few seeds germinate more 
rapidly. -The idea that they should be 
soaked or filed is an erroneous one that 
comes from confusing them with the true 
Moonflower, which has roundish hard- 
shelled seeds which do require special 
treatment. 

Heavenly Blue seeds are slender and 
thin skinned and with a temperature of 
75 degrees or more they will be up in 
three days. If a cold spell arrives after 
they are up, however, they are apt to 
damp off, and for that reason they are 
not successfully planted outdoors in the 
spring until warm weather. 

The warm days of late summer will 
give a sp'endid start to seeds planted in 
pots for winter bloom. Set them in a 


sheltered, sunny corner and bring inside 
ahead of your other plants. 

You ean tell when to expect your first 
blooms because the Clark’s variety, which 
many people consider the best, may be 
counted upon to bloom exactly eight 
weeks after it comes up and to form a 
fresh crop of buds every four weeks 
thereafter all winter long. Each of these 
bud clusters produces blooms every day 
tor about three weeks, but as that leaves 
a gap of one week between bloom periods, 
it is wise to have a succession of plant- 
ings, using two pots, and thus have 
constant bloom. 

For the one illustrated a dozen seeds 
were planted in a 12-inch clay pot filled 
with ordinary potting soil and provided 
with extra good drainage. 

The vines were somewhat dwarfed by 
the limited root run and though they 
would have easily climbed 20 feet in open 
soil they never reached more than six 
feet in the window but started many 
laterals. Possibly this was because they 
did not wish to extend beyond the strong 
light of the window. Cords of soft green 
string were extended from the soil level 
and fastened to the curtain rod at top. 
The vines criss-crossed happily from one 
to the other, making a green tapestry. 
Beautiful effects could be worked out 
with a decorative wire trellis. The glass 
curtains were usually drawn aside in the 
day time, but at night the shades and 
draperies were drawn snugly for the 
vines are-sensitive to cold indoors as well 
as out and temperature should never go 
below 50 degrees. 

For the same reason, their daily water 
should be well warmed. They are heavy 
drinkers, and the glazed dish kept under 
this pot, to protect the sill, sometimes 
contained a little water for half an hour 
before it was taken up, with no seeming 
injury to the plant. 

The morning-glory’s only insect pest 
seems to be the common green aphis. Try 
to get rid of these before bringing the 
plants inside but if still infested a light 
dusting of Rotenone is the easiest way 
to control them. 


EK have had reports of beautiful 

displays of bloom at Easter from 
seeds planted indoors in late Jan- 
uary. These pots continued to bloom all 
summer after being earried outdoors. 
They are ideal for the summer sun- 
parlor. 


Umbrella Ribs Are Useful 


Before discarding that old umbrella _ re- 
move the metal ribs. You will find them 
grand for staking Lilies, Gladiolus and 
various long-stemmed flowers. When ribs 
are given a coat of green paint which 
blends with most garden foliage, their 
slenderness will be well-hidden as_ they 
act as a prop for swaying blooms.—M.G.B. 
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Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


HEN I hear people recommend 
W putting aspirin or other materials 
in water in the belief that they 
will thus make the cut flowers last longer 
than in plain water, I am reminded of 
those lines in Lalla Rookh concerning the 
downfall of the Veiled Prophet: 
“Faith, fanatic faith, once wedded 
fast 
To some dear falsehood, hugs it to 
the last.” 


Long ago my own experiments satisfied 
me that, in the language of the street, 
“there’s nothing to it!” 

Now comes support, overwhelming sup- 
port, from The Boyce Thompson Insti- 
tute of Plant Research, where scientists 
conducted exhaustive tests to discover the 
truth about this matter. These ruthless 
challengers of opinions and seekers of 
truth were not satisfied to stop with 
aspirin; they tested out 43 other chemi- 
eals and compounds to determine the 
truth. What did they find? Not one of 
these materials increased the life of 
flowers on any kind of plant over plain 
water! 

Yet, doubtless, in spite of this news, 
some people will continue to waste 
aspirin and other useful products in the 
fond belief that cut flowers can thus be 
made to continue beautiful beyond their 
normal life—just as there are still some 
people who believe—and even argue (with 
Biblical authority as to the “corners of 
the earth” )—that the world is flat! 

* # tk 


Pick husbands like cantaloupes, 
With care your choice decide; 

It is not wise to take the ones 
That are too smooth outside. 


Anon, “Advice to Girls” 
* * * 


A farmer subseriber to Horace 
Greeley’s paper who was having his 
troubles with inseet pests, wrote in to the 
great editor asking: 

“What is the best thing to put on 
potatoes?” 

Greeley replied enthusiastically: “Salt, 
pepper and a little butter.” 


* * * 


One of the most regrettable effects of 
the attempt to build the Tower of Babel 
in 2347 B. C. is the confusion of speech 
that followed. Its effect upon us garden- 
ers is poignantly evident in plant names. 
Take just one well known vegetable and 
recall that the German Erbse, Dutch 
Erwt, Danish Haveert, Italian, Pisello, 
Spanish Guisante, Portugese Ervilla, 
French Pois, to say nothing of Russian, 
Chinese, Japanese and other _ national 
— are all used for our common garden 
ea! 

Take another case: Last summer an 
old lady of my acquaintance used the 
name “Robin-run-around” for a plant I 
already knew by six other names—Berga- 
mot, Fragrant Balm, Oswego Tea, Horse- 
mint, Beebalm and (its botanical name) 
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M. G. KAINS 


Monarda didyma. With many other 
plants the ease is more or less similar. 

Linneus, the great Swedish botanist, 
made a brave attempt to bring order out 
of such chaos by deciding upon a Latin 
name as the world standard for each 
plant; but recent botanists are not con- 
tent to let well enough alone. They must 
needs inquire and investigate as to who 
first named each species and dump all 
intervening names for the one he gave it. 
The result is that the world is still in 
confusion. 

The task to find the original name is 
hopeless, as the instance of the Pea and 
the Beebalm prove, because it is impos- 
sible to pick out the pristine name of any 
plant! Were it not for our overweening 
forefathers who renamed everything to 
suit themselves, we might still call plants 
and animals by the names given them at 
the beginning of the world by Adam! 


* * * 


A man looked through a window 
wide, 
When the purple night was in bud; 
There were trees and flowers in the 
rain outside, 
But he saw only the mud. 


Another man looked in the gloaming 
time, ° 
Out through the iron bars; 
He glanced beyond the mud and 
grime, 
And he saw only the stars. 


It isn’t so much what the world holds 
fair, 
For stars and mud there be, 

And it isn’t so much what’s really 

there, 
But what we look for and see! 
AuTHoR UNKNOWN, 
“Mud and Stars” 
* « ” 

Let mystery have its place in you; do 
not be always turning up your whole soil 
with the plowshare of self-examination, 
but leave a little fallow corner in your 
heart ready for any seed the winds may 
bring, and reserve a nook of shadow for 
the passing bird; keep a place in your 
heart for the unexpected guest, an altar 
for the unknewn God. 

HENRI-FREDERICK AMIEL, 
Amiel’s Journal 


* * * 


Doubtless colleges produce many “big- 
heads” among the human species; but 
look what it did to the Cabbage that was 
foreed to attend! I don’t refer to the 
one that, havihg gotten .a college educa- 
tion, became a Cauliflower(!) but to the 
one at Cornell University that started as 
an honest-to-goodness Cabbage and stuck 
to its last until—it produced a series of 
heads, modern sky-seraper fashion, one 
above the other, and after attaining a 
height of eight feet blossomed and 
ripened a crop of seed! 


These results, according to science, 


were due to keeping the temperature at 
70° Fahrenheit for more than two years 
and then removing the plant to another 
greenhouse where the temperature was 
58°. Of course, the experiment was con- 
ducted for scientific purposes—to dis- 
cover the effect of continued temperature 
upon biennial plants. 

Whereas the usual practice is to store 
Cabbage heads and roots over winter and 
replant them in spring for seed produe- 
tion in late summer or autumn, the ex- 
periments proved that the time and risk 
of loss involved in this method can be 
reduced by storing and “resting” the well 
developed plants for only two months at 
35° or 40° and then planting them in a 
greenhouse, for thus seed can be pro- 
duced within a year instead of 15 to 18 
months of seed sowing! 

This discovery is of particular value 
in connection with hybridization work 
and in increasing stocks of valuable 
varieties or strains, not only of Cabbage 
and its allies such as Broeeoli, Cauli- 
flower and Brussels Sprouts, but of other 
biennial plants such as Beet, Carrot, 
Foxglove, Campanula, Hollyhock, Snap- 
dragon, ete. 

. * * 


Three things have taught me cour- 
age— 
Three things I’ve seen today: 
A spider re-weaving her web 
Which thrice had been swept away; 
A child refusing to weep 
In spite of a cruel pain; 
A robin singing a cheering song 
In the midst of a chilling rain. 
CHARLES CARROLL ALBERTSON, 
“Three Things” 


+ * * 


Autumn is the lovely colorful path we 
tread which brings us to the bridge of 
winter, and so out upon the green 
meadows of another spring, where joy- 
fully we build again our rosy bowers 
with greater security, upon the firmer 
foundation of knowledge bought with the 
coin of past mistakes. 

CHARLOTTE Riper LoMAs, 
“Garden Whimsies” 
* 

In my yard there are no posies rare, 

Nor sott green grass growing any- 

where; 

It is the homeliest yard upon the 


street, 

Yet in my yard, the children always 
meet. 

When day is done I love to hear them 
say, 


“Gee, we’ve had a good time in your 
yard today.” 
So I keep my yard for children, and 
let the posies grow 
In the yards where children are not 
allowed to go. 
Evia ALLEN, 
“In My Yard” 
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Left is the “Creamy White” giant form of Cypripedium pubescens. ' t 
At right is Cypripedium candidum, “White Lady Slipper” or “Silver Slipper. 
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These were found in Kentucky by readers of THE FLOWER 


These were flowered in a pot 


Orchids and Their Culture by the Amateur 


Y first interest in Orchids dates 

back to my eollege days when, 

under the able instruction of 
Professor George H. Colton of Hiram 
College, we were told something of the 
Orchid family and its extraordinary co- 
ordination with the inseet world. From 
that day, Orchids have held more than 
ordinary botanical interest for me. 
Springtime never arrives that I do not 
yearn to roam again the meadows and 
forests and to repeat, if possible, the 
thrills which the discovery of a station 
of wild Orchids always produced. 

A busy life devoted to my profession 
seldom permits such excursions and I 
must largely depend upon growing some 
of our native species in my garden and 
in pots. As [ am writing this (May 29) 
I have upon my desk a vase of the 
Cyprepediums acaule and_ parviflorum 
which came from my garden, and I have 
enjoyed other species which have flowered 
in pots earlier this spring. Even though 
some of my showier tropical Orchids are 
nearly always in bloom throughout the 
year in my greenhouses, yet the native 
kinds always appeal to me and have a 
charm all their own, perhaps because I 
ean recall the very spots where I- first 
found them. The pleasure which they 
afford me, I find, is shared by many of 
the readers of THe FLOWER GROWER. 
One thing I have particularly enjoyed 
from writing these Orchid articles has 
been the many letters from those who 
have read them and have not only been 
good enough to tell of their interest but 
also of their own Orchids and especially 


of the wild species which they have 
discovered. 
Some of the experiences and _ finds 


which they have made are of so much 
interest that I cannot refrain from shar- 
ing them with you. 


White Orchids 


Most of us, when we think of Orehids, 
have in mind flowers of various shades 
ot “orchid” or lavender and surprise is 
often expressed when white ones are 


HO 


DR. NORMAN C. YARIAN 





Editor’s Note: This is the seventh article 
in a series which has been written by Dr. 
Yarian especially for FLower Grower. The 
author has kindly consented to answer ques- 
tions for readers. 





encountered. This is likely to be espe- 
cially true of our native Orchids for the 
commoner ones are usually of yellow or 
pink and yet white ones do occur not 
only among the tropical varieties but 
also in the native species. The deli- 
ciously seented Habenaria dilitata has 
petals which are a pure glistening white 
but most of us, when we are looking for 
“Lady Slippers,” expect to find colored 
ones. : 

A man living in Michigan wrote me 
last fall of a station of “white Lady 
Slippers” which he had discovered in a 
bog near his home. He very generously 
offered to send me some of the roots so 
that I, too, might enjoy them. When 
they came into bloom in pots this spring, 
great was my delight to discover that 
they were the rather rare and dainty 
Cypripedium eandidum whieh I had so 
much wished to see and never had. 

The photograph of them with this 
article will give you some idea of their 
chaste beauty. They are now opening 
their little white s!ippers in my garden 
and what beautiful modest little plants 
they are. The slippers are a glossy white 
on the outside and the interior is marked 
with fine purple lines. The sepals and 
petals are similar to C. parviflorum, be- 
ing green striped with chocolate. As a 
pot plant it was ideal; every growth 
sarried a flower which. lasted fully two 
weeks and added to all its other charms 
was a delicious perfume. 

The leaves clasp the stem and do not 
unfold as fully as those of other Cypri- 
pediums. Morris and Ames in their 
book, “Our Wild Orchids,” speak of. it 
as being the daintiest of all the “Lady 
Slippers” and state that if is quite south- 
ern in its range, never being found north 
of Lake Ontario. They write of it, “In 


size, in pearly purity and pink shell- 
like glow it suggests a swaHow’s egg.” It 
is to be regretted that these dainty little 
“slippers” are so rare and | hope that the 
station which this Michigan Nature lover 
has found will not be despoiled. Arti- 
ficial propagation of native Orchids has 
met with only slight success but this is 
one kind which is worthy of serious effort 
to perpetuate it in every way possible. 

Then last year a reader of THBP 
FLOWER GROWER wrote me from Maine 
and told of his forest which he said was 
“full of Lady Slippers.” He said they 
picked bouquets of them for the house 
and enjoyed their beauty greatly. He 
stated that while most of them were pink 
(1 presume acaule), some were white and 
I suspect that they are a rare albino form 
of acaule, if there is such. I believe there 
may be although I have never seen it 
deseribed. (If any readers know of the 
existence of such variation of acaule, 
please inform me.) 

While Cypripedium aecaule is quite 
plentiful in some sections and is available 
at little expense for our wild flower gar- 
dens without much danger of extinction, 
unfortunately it seems almost impossible 
to transplant and have it survive longer 
than two years. This was pointed out in 
my article upon “Native Orchids” in the 
October FLOwerR GROWER and the only 
person who has written me that he has 
sueceeded in establishing it longer than 
two years did so by planting them under 
Pine trees. Cypripedium aeau'e, the 
stemless Orchid or “Moceasin Flower” as 
it is ealled, thrives only in very acid soil 
and it is probable that the falling Pine 
needles helped maintain the necessary 
acidity of the soil. My own plants were 
planted under Norway Spruce trees and 
considerable peat moss was added.to the 
soil, but I searcely dare hope they will 
reward me by living longer than the 
usual two years. 

The real thrill this past spring came 
when a letter from Mrs. Arvid O. Taylor 
of Kentucky and another from W. W. 
Ball, Jr. of the same place told me of a 
“ereamy white Lady Slipper” which they 
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had found and which they were growing 
successfully in their garden under bog 
conditions. Mr. Ball reeounted his expe- 
rience with the son of a mountaineer 
woman who also knew of the station of 
these most interesting Lady Slippers. 

The mountain woman was digging the 
roots of the Orchid and using them to 
brew a tea for “nervousness.” The son 
told Mr. Ball, “I just can’t get enough 
of them things for Mom.” It is quite 
probable that the whole station of plants 
would soon have been converted into the 
“remedy for nervousness” had not Mr. 
Ball and Mrs. Taylor taken them up and 
moved them to their own grounds where 
they are thriving ‘nicely. 

The mountaineer woman’s observation 
that Cypripedium roots were good for 
“nervousness” is really eorreet and an 
extract of the roots is used in actual 
medical practice and has a well estab- 
lished use over a period of many years. 
But what a pity to use Orchid roots to 
brew a tea for nervousness when grow- 
ing Orchids as a “hobby” is such a vastly 
better remedy for nervousness, as well as 
its prevention. 

Mr. Ball was kind enough to send me 
one of the blossoms and hoped that I 
would be able to identify the species. 
However, search as I did all the books at 
my command, I was unable to find it 
described. At my suggestion, a flower 
was sent to Professor Oakes Ames of 
Harvard University and his report is as 
follows: “It is in my opinion one of the 
luxuriant forms of Cypripedium parci- 
florum var. pubescens frequently found 
in the southern states. I have had a 
similar form in my bog garden received 
from a collector in North Carolina. I 
won’t go into the aberrant forms of this 
mysterious species. Here is one of those 
problems still awaiting solution.” (Oakes 
Ames) 

This is no doubt just another evidence 
of the wonderful process of evolution in 
which Mother Nature, working with limit- 
less time and the myriad influences of 
environment, is able to produce what 
appear to be new forms, using only the 
structures which have been common to 
most flowers but changing them to meet 
new needs and purposes, so that they 
often bear little resemblance to the orig- 
inal pattern. That in fact is just how all 
orchids came into existence, so the evo- 
lutionists believe. 


This native Lady Slipper was the 
largest which I have ever seen. The 


upper sepal was 3 inches long and 14%4 
inches wide, tapered ovate with an acute 
tip, somewhat plicated, and of a dark 
wine color as were also the lateral petals. 
The lower sepals were united and forked 
at the end and they were of a lighter 
color, having a greenish ground striped 
with wine colored lines. The “slipper” 
was very large with a polished, cream- 
white outer surface and the inner sur- 
face was marked with purple lines. The 
opening was 34 inches in diameter and 
14%, inches deep. The slipper was 2 
inches long and 114 inches wide. The 
inner edge of the opening was euffed, 
no doubt serving to make it difficult for 
an insect to return by the same route 
by which it entered, thus making it neces- 
sary to pass the sticky pollen masses in 
leaving the slipper and insuring that the 
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pollen would be carried off to be de- 
posited upon the stigma of the next 
slipper visited. The lower 1 of the rudi- 
mentary anther or “shield” was marked 
with many chocolate dots. The lateral 
petals were 334 inches long and spiral 
and deep wine color. The leaves were 
plicated and resembled those of Cypri- 
pedium pubescens only larger. The whole 
plant including the petals and sepals 
were covered with fine hairs (pubescent) 
and there was a bract-like leaf about 1 
inch below the blossom. A photograph 
of the plants in flower accompanies this 
article and for this and ealling our atten- 
tion to this remarkable “Lady Slipper” 
we are greatly indebted to those men- 
tioned previously. You see I’m learning 
through the medium of my own articles, 
and the co-operation of readers. 


White Tropical Orchids 


While referring to white native Or- 
chids I want to tell you of some of the 
albino forms of the tropical Orchids. In 
1936 when Professor E. A. White of 
Cornell University and myself hunted 
Orchids in Costa Rica we brought back 
a number of plants of Cattleya skinneri 
of the more or less deep orchid color 
which is so common in Costa Rica and 
Guatemala. While there we saw a speci- 
men of the “white skinneri” in bloom and 
as it has been so much collected, it is now 
rare and it was necessary to purchase a 
plant. It blossomed freely last year 
and this year bore 31 perfect, pure white 
blossoms with just a faint suggestion of 
greenish yellow in the throat.. In other 
respects than color this “skinneri alba” 
is almost identical with the colored form 
and is a beautiful, modest, white Orchid 
which I am sure you would admire. 

Many of the other Cattleyas and Lae- 
lias as well as their hybrids develop 
white types and they are always held in 
high esteem, being especially desirable 
for bride’s bouquets. One of the most 





beautiful white Orchids is Laelia pur- 
purata, a species which has been used as 
a parent in producing many of the finest 
hybrids. It is a most beautiful large 
flower with white sepals and petals and 
a deep purple labellum. It is not ex- 
pensive and I would strongly recommend 
it for purchase by the amateur. 

In June white Orchids are in demand 
for weddings and two Laelio-cattleyas of 
especial merit are in bloom then. I refer 
to Laelio-cattleya Aphrodite and Laelio- 
eattleya canhamiana alba. I wish you 
might have seen four large blossoms 
which were produced upon one of my 
plants. The plant is a seedling and 
flowered this year for the first time. 
The sepals and petals were white with the 
faintest tint of pink suffusing them, the 
labellum white and purple, and the 
flowers exhaled a most delicious refined 
perfume. 

The two above mentioned hybrids are 
good healthy growers, free bloomers and 
not expensive and make excellent plants 
for the amateur as well as the commer- 
cial grower. Another white Orchid is 
Cattleya mendeli which I mentioned in 
one of my former articles. It is a native 
of Columbia and an excellent variety 
for amateur culture, having a _ sturdy 
plant. Its flowers are very refined and 
beautiful. It, too, is inexpensive and 
should be included in the collection of 
every orchidist. 

We must not omit mentioning 
one of the white Orchids’ which 
was collected by th2 late John Lager who 
spent many years in the tropical jungles 
collecting Orchids. The plant in ques- 
tion was one of a collection of about 
10,000 plants which he brought back 
from South America. When this par- 
ticular plant came into bloom it proved 
to be a pure white form of Cattleya 
gigas, so white and beautiful that it 
received medal after medal when ex- 
hibited. It is said that he received an 


Cattleya skinneri alba, a pure white Orchid which is a native of Costa Rica. It carried 
thirty-one blossoms this year. 
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offer of $10,000 for the one plant by an 
English firm and took the plant over in 
person to insure its safe delivery. The 
species is now known as Cattleya gigas 
alba, var. Firmin Lambeau and even now 
after the lapse of years, divisions of 
the original plant are still expensive. 


HERE are albino forms of many of 

the species of Cattleya and in gen- 
eral they are more expensive than the 
colored type of the same flower. Since 
Laelia-cattlevas with white sepals and 
petals are now obtainable at reasonable 
prices, I would suggest that you invest in 
them rather than the higher priced albino 
species, at least for your first white 
Orchids. 


Orchids for a Terrarium 
AM a beginner in flower growing but 
I find it intensely interesting. I’ve 
always been interested in things out of 
the ordinary and so my interest in flowers 


runs that way too. 
Until reading your very interesting 
articles I had considered Orehids as a 


little beyond my class, but after. reading 
them I couldn’t resist writing and asking 
if it might be possible to grow one or two 
of the easier species in a double window 
in a terrarium of a school room (I am a 
teacher). I should like to know what 
varieties are preferred and where I ean 
obtain them. I should especially like to 
know one that would still bloom this 
year.—Louis W. Hyves, (Ohio) 


—I am especially pleased to receive 
your inquiry concerning the possibility of 
growing Orchids in a Terrarium or 
Wardian Case for it has been my pur- 
pose to refer to that method of culture 
in the home as a very feasible means of 
providing the very conditions most favor- 
able to Orchid growth. 

Your statement that you are a teacher 
and may grow the plants in your school 
room appeals to me because you ean 
thus enjoy them yourself and share’ the 
pleasure and interest with your students. 
What a splendid idea to teach them some- 
thing of the botany of Orchids. 


Wardian cases afford the necessary 
humidity and light for the suecessful 
culture of Orchids in the home. If the 


vase is fitted with a thermostat and small 
electrie heater (such as a small coil) the 
temperature can always be _ controlled, 
even in a school room which might be- 
come cold at night and over the week- 
end. Such equipment can be obtained 
from the General Electric Company, and 
perhaps other sources and would be en- 
tirely satisfactory for any temperature 
desired. Of course,‘the size of the ease, 
its construction, and equipment must 
depend upon the location in which it is 
to be placed and .the number and kinds 
of Orchids it is to accommodate. 

The following .general specifications 
will be found helpful: 

Height.—This must be sufficient to 
permit head room for the plants and as 
one is likely to wanf to grow some Cat- 
tleyas, it should not be less than 24 
inches. Thirty-two inehes or even more 
would be better if the other dimensions 
are in proportion. It is better to err 
pon the side of having too much room 
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for your collection is sure to increase if 
you are successful. 

Ventilation.—It is important to pro- 
yide for ample air cireulation and this 
is best accomplished by having the top 
hinged so that it can be raised, and by 
having no tight bottom to the case. A 
shallow metal pan slightly larger than the 
base of the ease should contain a little 
water to produce humidity, and there 
should be an air space between the pan 
and the bottom of the case to let air in 
from the bottom. The pots of plants 
are supported upon slats above the metal 





Laelia-eattleya Aphrodite, a good, inex- 

pensive orchid with white petals and 

sepals. The labellum is white with purple 
marking. Blossoms in May 


pan and do not come in contact with the 
walter. . : 
Sunshine and Light.—Almost all Or- 
chids need an ample amount of light 
and sunshine but if the sunshine is too 
direct and the day is hot, it may be 
necessary to shade with cheese cloth. In 
general, Orchids need all the light pos- 
sible to be obtained in a living-room. A 
night temperature of ,55 to 60 degrees 
will suit most Orchids. It may be 10 to 
20 degrees higher during the day, but a 
close stuffy atmosphere in the case must 
be avoided. Ventilate when possible. 
Watering.—Orchids grown in a Ward- 
ian Case will probably not require water- 
ing oftener than once or twice a week and 
should only be watered when the potting 
material is becoming dry. Very little 
water should be given during their “rest- 
ing months” which corresponds to winter 
in our climate. Rain water is to be pre- 
ferred to hydrant water. The actual con- 
struction of the Wardian Case may have 
to be left to the cabinet maker but one 
who is handy with tools ean save consid- 
erable expense by building it himself. 
I know of one ease so constructed by my 
friend, Albert L. Pashek, (a description 
of it appeared in the November, 1936, 
FLowEer Grower.) I have visited him 
when Cattleya and other Orchids were 
in bloom and I can vouch for his suceess. 


In fact, it made him an Orchid enthusiast 
and he now has a nice little greenhouse 
well filled with thrifty’ plants. 

Varieties to Grow.—There are many 
possibilities here, as related in Mr. 
Pashek’s article. Cypripediums do ex- 
ceptionally well and Insigne, Harefield 
Hall, sanderae, leeanum and many others 
may be so grown. Lyeaste skinneri, Coe- 
logyne eristata, Epidendrum radie¢ans, 
Cattleyas and Laelias are some that sug- 
gest themselves. 

Cattleya mossiae and C. mendeli will 
bloom in the spring. Trianae is a win- 
ter bloomer and percivaliana flowers 
from Thanksgiving to the holidays. The 
hybrids will do equally well and it is 
only a matter of using one’s own faney 
as to varieties. Plants may be obtained 
from Lager & Hurrell, Summit, N. J. 
They issue a very interesting catalogue 
which is well illustrated and helpful. 
Other plants, such as the Selaginellas, 
may be added to dress up the interior 
and produce a naturalistic effect.—Dr. 
NorMAN C. YARIAN 





Attar of Roses 
FROSES from which the famous essen- 


tial oil of roses is produced only 
thrive in very few countries. Apart from 
Persia, where an excellent attar of Roses 
is produced, Bulgaria is_ particularly 
famous for its production of Roses and 
essential oil of Roses.. The whole fra- 
grancy of the East is bound up with 
the names of Karlowo, Klissura, Kasan- 
lik. Vast Rose fields extend around the 
southern hills of the Balkan ranges 
where the air is filled with fragrant odors 
in the flowering season. 

Bulgaria, a comparatively small coun- 
try, would be able to meet almost the 
entire demand of the world for esential 
oil ef Roses. As Rose oil is an in- 


gredient of nearly every scent many 
countries have attempted to build up 
their own Rose oil industry. All these 


efforts, however, were doomed to failure, 
beeause the production in Bulgaria is 
favored by many cireumstances through 
whieh a very high quality and a luxuri- 
ant growth of the Roses is obtained. 
The exportation of Rose attar, which 
was one of the main sources of the na- 
tional income of Bulgaria béfore the 
war, has considerably decreased in post- 
war times. The chief reason for this 
decline may be found in the high price 
of the oil, all the more so as the chemical 
industry is now supplying scent manu- 
facturers with synthetic perfumes, most 
of them tar, derivatives, which are con- 
siderably cheaper. The high price for 
the esential oil of Roses is not surpris- 
ing if it is considered that more than 


4,000 kilograms of Rose flowers are 
necessary to produce 1 kilogram of 


essential oil. 

In former times the scent industry of 
France used to buy the major part of 
the Rose oil produced in Bulgaria, but 
within recent years Germany’s share in 
the consumption of Bulgarian Rose oil 
has increased. The Bulgarian Rose crop 
of this year attained the exceedingly high 
amount of 11 million kilograms, from 
which it is expected 930 kilograms of 
essential oil will be produced. 
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September in Southern California 


UR third month of heat is with 
us; but nights are cool, and sweet 
with the fragrance of Jasmine. 

The shrubs, Abelia grandiflora and 
Plumbago capensis, have been in bloom 
since spring. Prune faded flowers+¢and 
the older wood. New growth~ will start 
soon, and fresh blossoms will follow. 

For fine large flowers next season cut 
back Hydrangeas now to two or three 
buds. ; 

Disbud very late Chrysanthemums of 
the larger types. Koreans should be blos- 
soming, and standard sorts starting to 
show color in the buds. Water abun- 
dantly, and fertilize. 

Seale at this time is newly hatched and 
much easier to destroy than when older. 
Spray with oil emulsion. 

Start watering Roses. When growth 
begins enrich the soil. It is not at all 
difficult to have beautiful Roses through 
the last three months of the year. 

Before the ground cools off and the 
days are shorter sow Poppies of all 
sorts, and don’t forget the lovely Ice- 
lands. 

Put in, also, Seabiosa, Centaurea... 
both the large-flowered C. moschata, and 
C. eyanus, the Cornflower in a double 
strain for handsomer and more lasting 
blossoms. 

Sow Dimorphotheea of which there are 
about 20 species. These long-stemmed 


Southern Gardens in September 


Bulb Planting Time has come. All the 
Nareissi and Daffodils must be planted 
early. The roots of the old bulb plant- 
ings are already developing and additions 
to these must be made as soon as pos- 
sible. Our choice is limited only by the 
budget. Give them plenty of room and 
plant them from four to six inches deep 
—deeper in sandy soil than in heavier 
clay. 


Trumpet and Large Type Daffodils 
should be planted in heavy groups and 
masses, never in lines for edgings. Use 
them where the beds can be covered with 
seeds of spring blooming annuals, like 
Phlox drummondi, California Poppies, 
Babysbreath and so on. The dead and 
dying foliage is so unattractive that 
using these ground cover plants keeps 
the garden picture neat. They will also 
grow with Petunias and Verbenas but 
the lighter annuals are better. 


Roman Hyacinths in Blue, White and 
Pink, are among the best of the per- 
manent bulb plantings. They bloom so 
early, are so fragrant and still grow and 
bloom and multiply in gardens where 
they were placed more than a hundred 
years ago. Seilla campanulata in pink, 
blue and white are also effective and 
lasting. They follow the earlier blooms 
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daisies from South Africa come in sal- 
mon, yellow, orange, cream and _ white. 
They should begin flowering in January. 

Seed of Larkspur, and the cheery red 
Linum (Flax) can be broadeast into 
well-prepared soil. A good “Wildflower 
Mixture” should be started in the same 
way. 

Gaillardias, true ironclad perennials, 
start readily, and, as.cutflowers, are most 
colorful and lasting. For months they 
add gaiety to the garden. 

Do try Linaria, those dainty miniature 
blossoms that, in form, remind one of 
baby Snapdragons. 

Lobelia seed is very fine so it is best 
to sow it in pots or boxes. There are 
many types and colors... even pink 
and white. Besides being lovely for 
borders and for the rock garden, Lobelia 


is really charming tucked into odd places’ 


to’ give color or contrast. And _ the 
trailers are splendid for hanging baskets, 
and for window or porch boxes. The 
foliage, too, in bronze or greens, is most 
attractive. 

Another sowing of winter-flowering 
Sweet Peas should be made the last of 
this month. These will grow much slower 
than those started in August, and should 
begin to blossom after the others have 
produced their choicest bloom. 

When most September-sown seedlings 
are well started more or less weeding 


and are charming with yellow flowers. 
Snowdrops and Seillas grow well in 
shade. Camassias are different and also 
blue. They require moisture at the 
blooming season. 


Iris Kaempferi, Iris Sibirica, with the 
native and Louisiana Iris, also need 
moisture and grow best in acid soils. 
The Japanese Iris is being more and 
more used. Roots, set in September, will 
bloom the following spring but do not 
attain full luxuriance until the seeond 
season after planting. I know of a 
reflecting pool, about 10 by 16 feet, 
rarely used, which was filled with leaf 
mold, and the drain system closed. In 
the fall of 1936, twenty-one varieties of 
Japanese Iris were planted in this basin. 
During the months of May and June, 
1938, they made a radiant picture with 
blooms many inches in diameter and 
strong tall stems from three to four feet 
with foliage of corresponding height and 
strength. 


Color Variations in these Japanese 
Iris are distinct and beautiful. Most of 
them have a solid ground color, modified 
with lines and markings of deeper tones. 
They nearly always have a pateh or 
lines of deep yellow or orange in their 
throats. Viewed from a short distance 


“Mary C. SHAW 


will be about all> required as seasonal 
rains will soon provide moisture for 
sturdy winter growth. 

Plant Dutch and German Iris early in 
the month, Allium, Regal and Madonna 
Lilies, the South African favorites ‘ 
Sparaxis, Ixia, Watsonias, and Freesias. 

Some of the Watsonias blossom in late 
winter, others are in bloom throughout 
the spring. They have tall, sword-like 
leaves and spikes of pretty flowers rang- 
ing in color from orange-red to various 
pinks and pure white. The bloom is fine 
for garden display and for eutting. 

Corms of these Watsonias grow to a 
large size. They should be planted five 
or six inches deep in full sun. They can 
be left undisturbed for several seasons 
and still do well. ; 

Everyone should grow Freesias ... so 
easy and satisfactory! Plant the little 
bulbs three inches deep in rather light 
soil . . . some in shade, others in the sun. 
Those in sun will bloom first thereby giv- 
ing a much longer flowering season. 

Freesias can be had in creamy-white, 
and in a “Rainbow Mixture” that includes 
many beautiful colors. Freesias blossom 
in late winter and are so sweet-secented 
that a small bunch perfumes a room. 

Lift the Gladioli that have ripened 
foliage. Spread in an airy, shady spot 
to cure. Then clean and put away in a 
dry, cool place for a few weeks’ rest. 


JuLIA LesteR DILLON 


the colors are pure and unmarred by 
variegations. They range from pure 
snowy white through all the rose tones 
to deep wme-red and claret and Bur- 
gundy, through lavender to deep purple- 
violets, through orchid to velvety mauve. 
All are good and all will grow. The 
doubles are more attractive than the 
singles and, colonized on the borders of 
a pool, stream or lake, they make land- 
scape beauty supreme! 


Spanish and Dutch Bulbous Iris used 
with Hemeroeallis hybrids in the border 
around such plantings with perennial 
Candytuft for edging is a fine all-season 
combination. 


Iris Germanica plantings are also indi- 
eated now. The rhizomes burn if planted 
earlier and if set out at this season they 
bring fine bloom the following spring. 
Separate the groups which are now too~ 
heavy and thick. Add new plantings. 
Plant in half shade in well drained soil 
selecting your new colors to emphasize 
your color patterns. Keep the colors in 
groups and use only evergreens as a 
background and foil. Most of these 
bearded varieties grow well in the South 
and multiply quickly. 


Peonies of the Earliest Flowering will 
grow in elay soils in all but the very far 
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southern regions. Do not plant them too 
deep, protect from the afternoon sun, 
and if possible place them where they 
will remain for many years. 


Madonna Lilies should be dusted with 
sulphur before planting. Lay the bulbs 
slightly tilted to one side on a nest of 
sand for drainage and leave them alone 
to increase in beauty each year until 
they attain a ripe old age. 


Italian Rye Grass Seed for winter 
lawns should be planted at once. Sown 
early, it will quickly germinate and be 
green and ready for cutting by the time 
the usual fall rains come a little later. 
Sometimes they fail and a drought fol- 
lows seeding. Never mind when and if 
the rains come the seeds will show their 
delicate soft green blades and the lawns 
of winter will follow. Be sure to plant 
this Rve for the very best feature of 
winter gardens in the South is the green 
grass growing with the fine broad-leaved 
evergreens seen in such variety as can 
be found nowhere else. 


Anthemis, Perennial Babysbreath, 
Elder and Shasta Daisies, must be trans- 
planted after separation in early fall. 
Stokesias and Coreopsis are not so par- 
ticular but if moving is necessary this is 
the accepted time to do it. 


Foxglove and MHollyhock Seedlings 
which have come up under the parent 
plants should be moved into permanent 
Use them in groups and for 
tall spire-like accents. 


Forget-Me-Nots and Dianthus of All 
Kinds, Veronicas, Ajugas, Geums, Ger- 
beras and other perennials should be 
moved and grouped now for next sea- 
son’s bloom. All of these plants grow 
through the winter and the cold only 
makes them stronger and hardier. 


positions. 


Roses, Dahlias and’ Chrysanthemums 
must be disbudded and fertilized to make 
exhibition bloom. Keep up the spraying. 


Columbines Should Not Be Neglected. 
Lift the new plants. from the seed beds 
or other situations where they are now 
growing and give them a place all to 
themselves where their delicate beauty 
will be set off only by evergreens near 
them. 


Successful Gardening in the South de- 
pends more on the time when planting 
is done than on the plants selected. The 
balmy elimate and long growing seasons 
make it possible to grow almost all the 
shrubs, trees, bulbs, perennials, and an- 
nuals that ean be grown anywhere. Fol- 
low a Soufhern planting calendar, give 
eareful maintenance and the seasons will 
do the rest. 


Give fools their gold and knaves their 
power, 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall, 
Who sows a field or trains a flower 
Or plants a tree is more than all. 
For God and Man shall own his worth 
Who toils to leave as his bequest 
An added beauty to the earth. 
UNIDENTIFIED 
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Rock Garden Question Box 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE DEBEVOISE 





This question and answer column 
is designed to hep readers of 
FLOWER GROWER with their rock 
garden problems. You are invited 
to submit your questions. Address 
your inquiries to the Editor. 











Question—When can Heaths (Ericas) 
be transplanted? 

Answer—lIn spring, summer, or early 
autumn. If Erica carnea is planted now, 
it will be covered with dainty rose- 
colored flowers from November until the 
following May. 


Question—What ground covers will 
grow in the shade under trees? 
Answer— Veronica filiformis and 


Mazus reptans will flourish in shade or 
sun, and will cover places where grass 
will not grow. The lawn mower need 
not hesitate as they have no objection 
to a good trimming when the lawn is eut. 





Rock Garden Bloom in September 


Dicentra formosa. A fine plant for shady 
parts of the rock garden and planted 
walls. Beautiful foliage and pink flowers 


from spring until frost. Perfectly hardy 
Question— IW hat 
into bloom in 
early autumn? 


Answer—Anemone hupehensis and its 
varieties. They prefer shade and leaf 
soil, or peat. Attractive foliage and 
large parti-colored flowers of rose and 
pink. Height 18 inches. 


Question— WV hat 
easiest to grow? 
suited to them? 

Answer—Primulas should be planted 
in autumn for the best effect in spring. 
Use plenty of. well aged cow manure -in 
garden-loam; add a little peat, or leaf 
soil. Primulas juliae, Lodge, the acaulis 
hybrids, denticulata, and the lovely 
Primula sieboldi all do well in partial 
sun or full shade. - Primula japonica 


outstanding 
late 


plant 


comes summer and 


Primulas are the 
What is the soil best 


~blooms in late spring and enjoys shade 


and moisture. 


Question—Please name several plants 
that will grow in a shady wall. 

Answer—Lamium maculatum, varie- 
gated foliage and lavender flowers trom 
June until late autumn; Campanulas in 
variety; Corydalis lutea, ferny foliage 
and small yellow flowers all summer and 
autumn; Chrysanthemum alpinum, close 
growing foliage and large white daisies 
in spring; Coptis laciniata, dark green 
foliage, white flowers in spring; Ra- 
mondia pyrenaica, heavy  erinkled 
rosettes with beautiful mauve and gold 
flowers in spring; Dicentra formosa, 
ferny foliage and rose colored blossoms 
all summer and autumn; Phyteuma 
hemisphaericum, blue flowers in spring; 
Potentilla reptans, a dainty trailing 
type, yellow flowers in summer and 
autumn; Gentiana acaulis, lovely blue 
trumpets in spring; Gentiana septem- 
fida, clusters of blue flowers in mid-sum- 
mer. 


Question—How do you propagate 
dwarf Veronicas for the rock garden? 

Answer—These may be raised from 
seed, or increased by division. This is 
the month they ean be divided and re- 
planted. The divisions will make good 
sized plants and bloom next year. 


Evergreen Flower-Bud 
Formation 


HODODENDRONS, Azaleas, Moun- 

tain Laurels and various other flower- 
ing evergreens which bear their blossoms 
in clusters can be made to bloom every 
year by giving them each a few minutes 
attention soon after they have produced 
their blossoms in any one year. 

The flower stalks of a!'l these plants 
develop from approximately one point. 
Immediately below this point is a natural 
joint between the flower group and the 
stem of the bush. When the cluster of 
dead blossoms is bent to one side it will 
separate from the bush with an almost 
clean cut. By the removal of these 
clusters the plant food that would nor- 
mally go to develop the seed will be 
diverted to the formation of new flower 
buds in larger numbers than when they 
are allowed to remain on the plants. 

Other things that will help in this 
direction are mulehing and _ watering. 
Oak leaves and peatmoss make excellent 
mulehes because they are more or less 
acid—and these plants require acid soils 
or they will not thrive. During dry 
weather, especially during August and 
September, soaking the soil deeply will 
help to develop flower buds which other- 
wise might fail.—K. 


Petunia, Mrs. W. K. DuPont 


age double, white Petunias are 
all too often either not white, or not 
double.” That is not true, however, in the 
case of the new variety, Mrs. W. K. DuPont, 
which Totty’s, Madison, N. J., are featur- 
ing in their current catalogue. Because of 
these factors as well as its pleasing fra- 
grance, it is easy to see that the plant will 
soon become popular among window gar- 
deners. 
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The Weathervane 


The story of Fortune—Colchicum in the news—Peonies then and 


now—Hormones humbled—Waxed vegetables—A 


AFFODILS have been 

“symbol of spring.” And so they 

are. It means so much to us to 
see their bright faces light up the garden 
as the snow slips away. We feel certain 
spring is here to stay with their first 
blossoms. 


called the 


I have always been impressed with the 
self sufficiency of Daffodils. They will 
bloom year after year in an Oklahoma 
dooryard making bold, sedate clumps in 
the lawn, or they will seamper along a 
New England streamside like truant 
children running away from home. No 
one thinks to pamper these bulbs. 

There is little similarity between old 
fashioned varieties and present day hy- 
brids. A glance at this month’s cover 
will be convineing. Fortune, the variety 
shown, has been called by Robert C. Mon- 
cure in his review this month, the “king 
of Daffodils.” After visiting many of the 
shows and growing hundreds of varieties 
himself, he is in a position to know. 

Fortune has an interesting story. It 
was found by Walter T. Ware, an Eng- 
lish nurseryman, in a collection of his 
seedlings in 1915. An enthusiast friend, 
upon seeing some of the first blooms, 
exclaimed, “There’s a fertune in that.” 
So then and there it was christened “For- 
tune.” There would appear to be some 
truth in the propheey. The first two 
bulbs went for £80. Later single bulbs 
sold for as much as £50. News of this 
remarkable variety spread and _ econsid- 
erable stock went to Holland. : 

Since its introduction, blooms of For- 
tune have been shown in’ England where 
they have won seores of awards. The 
Royal Horticultural Society gave it a 
First Class Certificate in 1924—the high- 
est recognition for a flower. 


OLCHICUM, which some people like 

to call the Autumn Crocus and 
others more properly the Meadow Saffron, 
is known to most people as the precocious 
bulb that grows like a Skunk Cabbage 
in spring, dies down in summer, and sud- 
denly bursts into glorious bloom at this 
season of year. In spite of all this bulb’s 
qualities I find it in few gardens. A 
reminder now that bulb merchants refuse 
to fill orders after the end of the month 
is worth noting. The reason for early 
shipping is, of course, that you cannot 
keep a good Colchicum bulb down—it 
will bloom out of soil or water when the 
time comes. Personally, I prefer to have 
my bulbs in soil. One I grew in a five- 
inch clay pan last fall bloomed over two 
weeks indoors. It was planted out later. 
Colehieum is of particular interest 
right now not.so much for its flowers as 
for the peculiar qualities of colchicine, 
a drug extracted from the bulb, as used 
in plant breeding. This drug has long 
been known but only recently has it been 
widely used to produce larger and im- 
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proved flowers. The drug, I am told, 
has the power to arrest growth, and so 
cause cells in plants to hold two, three 
or even four times as many chromosones 
as is normal. These bodies influence the 
character of the plant; to increase their 
number opens new fields in plant breed- 
ing as Dr. Nebel explains in this issue. 


N 1900, A. M. Brand had oceasion to 
recommend ten Peonies which in his 
opinion were the best to be had at that 


time. His list follows: Festiva Maxima, 
Edulis Superba, Duchess de Nemours, 


Fulgida, Purpurea Superba, Queen Vic- 
toria, Lottie Collins, Delieatissima, Dela- 
chii, Elegans. 

Of these, only the first three are com- 


“mon in commerce today which illustrates 


that even Peonies go out of date. 


To bring the selections up to date, I 
asked Mr. Brand to choose ten varieties 
for 1938, but like any specialist who has 
spent a lifetime growing and breeding a 
flower, he could not find it in his heart 
to restrict his list of favorites to ten. 
His choice of 32 kinds is: 


Mrs. J. V. Edlund Therese 

Blanche King Mrs. A. M. Brand 
Nick Shaylor Mary Brand 
Myrtle Gentry Solange 


Philippe Rivoire 
Souv. de Louis Bigot 
Walter Faxon 


Kelways -Glorious 
Hansina Brand 
Le Cygne 


Milton Hill Harry F. Little 
Victory Chateau La. Lorraine 
Thierry Martha Bulloch 
Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt Frances Willard 
Mrs. A. David Harum 


B. Franklin 
Rosa Bonheur : 
Sarah Bernhardt 


Reine Hortense 
Avalanche 


Longfellow Mrs. Frank Beach 
E. C. Shaw Mons. Martin Cahuzac 
Tourangelle 


No novelties or singles or Japanese 
sorts are named because in his opinion 
novelties must be observed several years 
to gauge their true merit, and the singles 
and Japs deserve separate consideration. 

Whereas it is not the intention of 
FLower Grower to conduct a symposium 
on the ten best Peonies, these columns 
are open to record the votes for any 
favorite kinds overlooked. In the mean- 
while, the original selection, as it stands, 
will be a Valuable guide to those who 
are setting out plants this fall. 


E. YERKES of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry may shatter many dreams 
when he says that the use of hormones, 
which are highly publicized now to speed 
up the rooting of euttings, is no substi- 
tute for skill, care, experience, informa- 
tion and suitable equipment. “The same 
care in selecting cuttings at the best stage 
of growth, care of euttings in the root- 
ing medium, protection from disease, and 
eareful management of water, heat, and 
ventilation are still needed if propaga- 
tions are to be successful,” he says. 
Plants respond variously to the chem- 
icals, he finds, but the. greatest advan- 
tage is in treating those which root slowly 


lecture service 


if treated, and hardly root at all if un- 
treated. Azaleas calendulacea, japonica, 
and mollis fall in this group, but many 


other kinds root with less difficulty. 
Others worth treating are: Kolkwitzia 
amabilis, Magnolia kobus borealis and 


M. liliflora, Philadelphus varieties Norma 
and Voie Lactee, Prunus triloba plena, 
and Vitis rotundifolia. 


CCORDING to reports I have heard, 

hormones are to be used for other 
purposes than in rooting cuttings. Grass 
seed, I’m told, may possibly respond to 
dusting with hormones in powder form. 
When the seed germinates, the roots will 
receive stimulation. Growth will be more 
rapid which should be of particular value 
in the spring. 

Until the advent of treated grass seed, 
however, home gardeners will undoubt- 
edly devote the next few weeks to sowing 
new lawn areas or repairing old ones. 
The cool fall months, in themselves, are 
Nature’s stimulant. 


EGETABLES will stay fresh two or 

three times longer if they are given a 
thin coating of wax, according to infor- 
mation just received from The New York 
State College of Agriculture at Ithaea. 
The wax is put on by dipping the vege- 
tables in a cold wax emulsion using a 
wire basket for the purpose. Carrots, 
beets, squash, pumpkins, cucumbers, to- 
matoes, eggplants and peppers have been 
successfully treated. The coating is a 
very thin film only one ten-thousandth of 
an inch thick, is harmless, has no taste, 
and can be removed with warm water. 

Truck farmers, no doubt, will experi- 
ment with this new method, and those 
who buy their vegetables in markets will 
be forever grateful if waxing is widely 


adopted. But somehow I can hear home 
gardeners who raise their own vege- 
tables saying, “A vegetable is either 


fresh or it isn’t, and to be fresh you've 
got’ to pick it one hour and have it on 
the stove by the next.” And those are 
my sentiments, too. 


’M surprised to find that only a few 

. garden clubs know of the lecture ser- 
vice available at practically no cost from 
the National Garden Bureau, 407 So. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. For many 
years, James H. Burdett has ably directed 
this Bureau. 

In this issue, Mr. Burdett deseribes a 
novel bulb border which he designed for 
‘the Bureau. The photographs illustrat- 
ing his article were made in this garden 
and in fact they are part of a new lee- 
ture now available on planting bulbs this 
fall—a timely subject. Either lantern 
slides or movies in color can be obtained. 
I saw a preview of this lecture last spring 
and I feel.certain clubs will find it most 
instructive-—THE EpIrTor. 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, N. Y.) 


September Rose Society Meeting 


HE Annual Meeting of the American 

Rose Society will be held at Harris- 
burg and Hershey, Pennsylvania, September 
15 and 16, 1938. There will be a dedica- 
tion of the new Harrisburg Municipal Rose 
Garden on the morning of the first day, and 
in the afternoon a visit to Dr. McFarland’s 
garden at Breeze Hill, Harrisburg, after 
which members will go to Hershey where 
there will be a formal dedication of the 
great Hershey Rose Garden. The annual 
dinner will be held at the Hotel Hershey 
that evening, where prominent speakers will 


be heard after the dinner. 
The annual business meeting of the 
Society will be held in the Community 


Building at Hershey the morning of the 
16th and the principal speaker at this meet- 
ing will be Miss Cynthia Westcott, the 
“plant doctor.” After the business meeting 
the members will be taken on a tour of 
Hershey and shown through the factory, 
the Industrial School and other places of 
interest in Hershey.—R. Marion Hatton, 
Secretary. 


Westchester County to Stage Fall Show 


HE Westchester County Flower Show, 

the Seventh Annual Exhibition of the 
Westchester Horticultural and Agricultural 
Association, takes place September 14-17 
at the County Center, White Plains, N. Y. 
Throughout some 400 classes this popular 
event will combine superb horticultural 
displays with exhibits of fine arts, crafts 
and domestic arts. Entries are open up to 
12 noon, Monday, September 12. 

The main section of the show will be of 
formal and informal gardens, outdoor liv- 
ing-rooms, rock gardens, suburban estates 
in miniature, flower borders, window land- 
scape vistas and planted wall gardens. 
Potted and tubbed plants, displays of an- 
nuals, Gladioli, Dahlias, vegetables and 
fruit will be other features. 

Garden club members and amateurs will 
exhibit a table garden featuring succulents, 
gourd collections, terrariums, specimen 
blooms and flower arrangements. A quaint 
note is to be pressed plant material ar- 
ranged under glass to form a miniature 
landscape. Junior gardeners up to 18 
years of age have a schedule. 

A section of the show will be devoted to 
fine arts, crafts and domestie arts including 
paintings, sketches, photographs, pottery, 
hooked rugs, needlework, and the like. 

Mrs. H. Edward Manville of Pleasant- 
ville is Chairman of the Exhibition. 


Dahlia Field Day at Storrs 


HE annual Field Day of the American 
Dahlia Society will be held on September 
10 at Connecticut State College, Storrs. The 
Dahlia trials themselves will be the center 
of interest and everyone is urged to spend 
the morning with them. Lunch will be at 


This clever display rack extended along 
the entire exhibition hall at the Caledonia 
(Minn.) Garden Club’s first flower show. 
Each step of the rack was faced with 
wall board to hide the container. For 
short stemmed flowers, the bottom shelf 
was 2 feet from the floor; for Delphin- 
iums, 9 inches 
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the College Grill. Several speakers are on 
the afternoon program. Their subjects in- 
clude Dahlia culture, borer control, and 
fertilizing. 

Complete information is available from 
Professor Roland H. Patch at the College 
who is in charge of the trials. 


Suggestions from Michigan 


N White Cloud, Michigan, is an active 

club judging from its year book and 
reports. The club really is in a_ village 
called Newaygo and is styled the Newaygo 
Garden Club although the letter is 
headed White Cloud. This club has hit 
on the wise plan of stimulating interest 
by having each member do something 
for each meeting in addition to the re- 
sponse to the roll, except when there is 
a guest speaker. The report says, “Of course 
there are many other treats besides the 
monthly meetings. During the summer, 
when there are many temporary residents 
and members who attend only during the 
resort season, we often have garden trips, 


garden parties, joint meetings, or flower 
shows, sometimes all within a compara- 


tively short time.” 

Roadside signs have been very obnoxious 
and many have been removed or restricted 
because the club has been alert. Any club 
that has accomplished the latter is worthy 


of its existence, if it did no other form 
of work. 

When drought prevented the summer 
flower show, the club conceived the idea 


of uniting an antique show with whatever 

flowers were obtainable in mid-October. 
Who knows what a colors tour is? Many 

are taken privately but not under that 


label. It’s a trip to see and admire the 
beautiful autumn foliage. In that section 
of Michigan, color tours have become widely 
advertised but the original one was spon- 
sored by the Newaygo Garden Club and the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Well, on the week-end when the most 
visitors were passing through the village 
on a colors tour, the Newaygo Garden Club 
staged its Antique and Flower Show which 
proved a great success and netted the club 


treasury over $75. Strangers lingered 
longer and came farther to attend than 


the guests of the regular flower shows. 
Anticipating their possible needs, tea and 
homemade cookies were supplied and helped 
to increase the fund. 

This club is “primarily a civie group 
to help the community.” At Christmas 
time they make gifts of flowering plants 


to the sick and other unfortunate ones 
unable to be with their families at this 
time. Naturally, such an active club has 


become a member of the State Federation. 
The state and national organizations sup- 
ply incentive, knowledge, power—the power 
of unity and numbers. Very little can 
be done in the way of legislation except 
by working together. 


Conservation in Missouri 


EVERAL splendid articles have come 
from Missouri where over a hundred 
garden clubs are active members of the 


State Federation. 

Wildlife Conservation is one topic of 
great interest to all clubs. Wildlife doesn’t 
mean animals and game for sportsmen. It 
means protecting all natural 
This topic is treated by L. 


resources. 
P. Jensen, man- 
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ager of Missouri Botanical Garden Ar- 
boretum at Gray Summit, Missouri. There 
isn’t space to give it in full but these are 
the main thoughts: 

“Soil erosion must be controlled by means 
of reforesting steep hillsides, terracing 
lesser sloping ground, and eliminating de- 
vastating forest fires which destroy the soil 
cover. 

“We must restore the balance of Nature 
if we are to preserve the beauty and pro- 
ductiveness of the state. This balance we 
ourselves have disturbed and disrupted in 
ignorance and greed, to an extent that is 
beyond repair in some cases. 

“Having eliminated erosion, even the 
slightest, and restored forests, recovered 
hillsides with grass, native flowering and 
other soil binding plants, the whole problem 
will slowly solve itself and natural bal- 
ance be reached again. Moisture will once 
more be retained by the soil and floods be 
prevented. With natural conditions main- 
tained, bird life will increase, insects be 
held in check, animal life become normal, 
and wild flowers have a chance to multiply. 
Once more our land will be as beautiful 
as before man started his thoughtless, 
selfish destruction. 

“It is up to every American citizen to 
help. As William Morris said, ‘It is we 
ourselves, each one of us, who must keep 
watch and ward over the fairness of the 
earth, and each with his soul and hand do 
his share therein, lest we deliver to our 
sons a lesser treasure than our fathers 
left to us.” 


“If you like to study nature, and really 
have some fun, 
Pick up your lens and camera, and 
put away your gun, 
Think of the other fellow, who later 
comes your way, 
That he may have the pleasures, which 
you enjoy today. 
Discard all selfish motives, which may 
be in your heart, 
Then, and then only, true conservation 
starts.” 


Campaign for Beautiful Roadsides 


MONG the sets of slides obtainable from 

the National Council is one on road- 
sides with an excellent lecture treating very 
clearly and comprehensively how to best 
improve scenically our public highways. 
These slides, with lecture, can be obtained 
from the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. The cost is $5 plus express. The 
lecture, “Roadsides of America,” is by 
Elizabeth B. Lawton, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Roadside Council. 

The Utica Garden Club of Utica, N. Y. 
recently had these slides at a regular 
meeting and invited the City Engineer and 
his landscape gardener to see them and 
hear the lecture. Both were much inter- 
ested and impressed with the many prac- 
tical ideas given. Good and bad views are 
an effective means of education. Arousing 
public opinion is the greatest need. 

A few suggestions from the lecture are: 
“Roadside development means fitting the 
highways into the landscape; not trimming 
them with exotics and garden flowers, but 


GARDEN CLUB OFFICERS 


Attention! 


We have recently been contacting Garden Clubs 
on a special group subscription rate to club 
members: minimum, 5 to 10 subscriptions. If 
your Club has not been advised of the details 
of this plan, write us. 

Circulation Department 


THE FLOWER GROWER Albany, N. Y. 
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using the flowers, grasses and vines of the 
nearby fields. 

“Before the day of automobiles and im- 
proved roads, roadsides were beautiful and 
fitted into the landscape.” In those days 
a drive was not a desire to zip past every- 
thing without seeing more than a blur but 
to trot along comfortably and see every 
view, tree, amd flower. In those days there 
were no horrible auto “graveyards,” untidy, 
unsightly filling stations, even more un- 
sightly eating stands that make one wonder 
how any one can possibly be tempted to eat 
in them. Perhaps billboards are not en- 
tirely a modern eyesore, but they certainly 
were not so numerous or so large then as 
at present. There was an occasional road- 
sign to give directions and on some roads 
milestones. These were never conspicuous 
enough to be unsightly. 

It isn’t necessary or even desirable to 
turn back the mode of travel nor is it 
necessary for modern roads to be a curse 
as well as a blessing. There are ways of 
retaining the necessary features but mak- 
ing them sightly and even a beauty spot. 
We hear much today of eliminating city 
slums. Mrs. Lawton in her lecture gives 
good advice on eliminating “roadside 
slums;” the entire “Ribbon or Shoe-string 
Slum” which is composed of all these road- 
side nuisances combined. Perhaps if the 
public could be made to realize that their 
roadsides have become veritable “slums,” 
they would arouse themselves. Many are 
already becoming interested and the time 
is not far distant when there will be a great 
change and our naturally beautiful coun- 
try will be cleared of defacements. 


A Club Studies Botany 


| Shas Miami has just cgme (June 29) 
Program Bulletin No. 2 of the Florida 
Federation of Garden Clubs. Monthly pro- 
grams that their member clubs may use are 
planned for meetings from October to next 
June. Plant identification is stressed and 
given space on each program. This includes 
what might be termed a working knowledge 
of botany. It is an encouraging sign that 
amateur gardeners are devoting more and 
more attention to botany. 


Mrs. Porter Baldwin, Florida State 
President, in a message to her club presi- 
dents and program chairmen writes, “In 
one of Matthew Arnold’s letters he says: 
‘. . . for you first turned me to try and 
know the names and history of the plants 
I met with, instead of simply taking pleas- 
ure in the look of them; and you have 
doubled my enjoyment by doing so.’ 

“To learn to know and to identify plants, 
and to read intelligently, books on plants, 
a very simple knowledge of botany is neces- 
sary. To know forms of leaves and types 
of inflorescence and a few elementary botan- 
ical-terms should be part of the working 
equipment of every Garden Club member, 
and will add immeasurably to both the 
enjoyment of her garden and to her efficiency 
as a club member. We should know the 
names of our plants as we know the names 
of our other friends and a few minutes 
spent on the subject of botany and of plant 
identification at every Garden Club meet- 
ing will pay large dividends by the end 
of the year.” 

In the back of the Bulletin nearly three 
pages of reference books and other avail- 
able books, pamphlets, bulletins, ete., are 
listed. Here are reliable suggestions for 
public and club libraries and Garden Centers. 


National and State Flowers 


Cy. and on requests for information 
about state flowers are received. These 
flowers were selected in one of three ways: 
five by vote in the schools, two by ‘“‘com- 
mon consent” and all the others by vote 
in the Legislature. The earliest date given 
for settling definitely on a state flower is 
1894. Besides these there are national 
flowers but these have become so through 
no official vote. Their choice was much 
more romantic and picturesque than by 
vote. In fact they were not chosen, but 
through legend and history just grew into 
the hearts of tae people and became too 
deeply intienched there to be forgotten. 

An excellent bulletin on National Flowers 
is obtainable from the Arnold Arboretum, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. The price for sep- 
arate bulletins is not given. 








Dahlia Shows from Coast to Coast 
Date Sponsor Place 
Sept. 1- 2.... Elberon Horticultural Society.................... Asbury Park, N. J. 
Sept. 9-10 » SE He TS I si ion one kee e ssidens esses White Sulphur 
Springs, West Va. 

Bent. 10....... American Dahlia Society Field Day............... Storrs, Conn. 
Sept.10....... Northern New Jersey Horticultural Society........ Passaic, N. J. 
Sept. 10-11.... Dahlia Society of Toledo. .................20000. Toledo, Ohio 
Sept. 10-11.... Racine County Dahlia Society..........: fu naeeteton Racine, Wis. 
Sept. 16-17.... Baltimore Dahlia Society......................6. Baltimore, Md. 
Sept. 16-17. ... West Virginia Dahlia Society.................... Fairmont, Va. 
Sept. 17-18.... Western Penna. Branch of the American Dahlia 

ES oe a anh icemss wee ao Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sept. 17-18. ... Central States Dahlia Society, Garfield Park....... Chicago, IIl. 

« Sept. 17-18. ... Ohio Dahlia Society. ...... 2.2... cece cence eees Cleveland, Ohio 
Sept. 17-18.... Indianapolis Dahlia Society................... .. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sept. 17-18. ... Englewood Dahlia Society....................... Englewood, N. J. 
Sept. 20....... Dahlia Society of Georgia..................-.--- Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 20-21. ... American Dahlia Society, Concourse Plaza Hotel... New York, N. Y. 
Sept. 22-23.... Hagerstown Dahlia Society...................... Hagerstown, Md. 
> aaa Pennsylvania Horticultural Society............... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sept. 23-24.... Burholme Horticultural Society.................. Burholme, Pa. 

_ * eee Rockville Centre Dahlia Show .................. Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
Sept. 24-25. ... Mid-West Dahlia Show......................55. Detroit, Mich. 
Sept. 24-25. ... National Capital Dahlia Society.................. Washington, D. C. 
Sept. 24-25. ... Wellsville Dahlia-Glad Club..................... Wellsville, Ohio 
Sept. 26-Oct.1. Alabama State Fair....................2002eeeee Birmingham, Ala. 
Sept. 27-28. ... Portland Dahlia Society....................--+5. Portland, Ore. 
Sept. 30-Oct. 1. Camden Dahlia Society........... bi. iets eeamarraeds Camden, N. J. 
Oct. 1-2..... Ohio Valley Dahlia Society...................... Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oct. 1- 2..... Dahlia Society of Indiana....................... Madison, Ind. 
_ + ere Dahlia Society of Alabama.....................- Birmingham 
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Tips on Growing Geraniums 
Mrs. Z. U. Knode, (N.M.), July. 


growing Lady Washington 
almost four years. All my 
present stock is from an original plant 
given me as a gift. I have rooted many 
slips and given these plants to my friends. 

These Geraniums require a fertile pot- 
ting mixture, i.e., one-half good garden 
loam, one- quarter well rotted manure, and 
one-quarter sand. However, if the loam 
has enough sand in it to make it friable 
use sifted leaf mold instead. 

While Geraniums thrive in a warm room, 


Answering 


I have been 
Geraniums for 


this variety should be grown in a very 
cool room such as an attic or unheated 


room to discourage the white fly since this 
pest seems to‘ relish this variety more 
than others. Be sure these plants have 
first position in your sunny windows. 
Slips are easy to root. Take half 
ripened wood; insert it in wet sand. When 
roots are about one-half inch long pot the 
cuttings in small pots. Never allow plants 


to become cramped until flowers are 
wanted. Although plants should _ be 
cramped to bloom, they never should have 


their roots pot-bound, 1.e., the roots should 
not cover the ball of earth very tightly. 

Plants do not do their best when they 
are more than one or one and _ one-half 
years old. Therefore, start new plants and 
discard old ones. 

I hope this will help you. It may be 
that you may have to vary these instruc- 
tions somewhat. Do not hesitate to do so, 
since all plants are not in the same en- 
vironment and naturally react differently. 
Louis P, Rosa, (R.1.) 





Plants for Sub-Zero Climate 


Answering H. H.. Nichols, 
Feb. 


We have done a great deal of experi- 
menting with hardy plants here where the 
temperature nearly always drops to 40 de- 
grees below zero, and sometimes to 50 de- 
grees below, during the winter. I have 
quite an extensive list of dependable ma- 
terial, too long for: this department but 
will be glad to send a copy to you upon 
request. Most of the Michaelmus Daisies 
come through the winters beautifully with 
us.—(Mrs.) W. W. Kurtz, (MINN. ) 


(Canada), 


—The Michaelmas Daisy thrives here in 
Wisconsin where the temperature drops to 
40 degrees below zero at times, and oc- 
casionally lower. Because of their perma- 
nent nature after once established, is no 
reason for neglecting perennials. Succes- 
sion of good blooms result with proper soil 
condition and plenty of moisture. Large 
clumps should be divided in spring or fall. 
The soil should be spaded to a depth of 
inches, then thoroughly pulverized with a 

garden rake; adding richer soil if necessary 
before the divisions are planted. A sandy 
loam to clay loam soil is most desirable for 
the majority of perennials. There are 
many perennials that even do well in shaded 
locations. Perennials, other than Michael- 
mas Daisies, that I have found do well in 
this sub-zero climate are: Shasta Daisy, 
Delphinium, Phlox, Anthemis, Lupin, 
Pyrethrum, Coreopsis, Gaillardia, Oriental 
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Queries and Answers Department 

















What's the Answer? 


oe want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


How Are Gourds Cured? 


Will you kindly give me some in- 
formation concerning gourds? When 
shall I gather them and is there any 
special preparation needed to preserve 
them? A number of our Dubuque 
members of the Dubuque Civic Gar- 
den Club, who are also subscribers 
to your magazine, have been raising 
gourds the past few years and seem 
to know very little about their cul- 
ture. —Apa M. Martin, (Iowa) 


Violet Varieties Wanted 


Where can I get plants of Swanky 
White and Lady Hume Campbell 
Violets and any other sweet scented 
kinds? Incidentally, I am very much 
interested in Orchid culture and have 
been reading every article in your 
fine FLOWER GROWER magazine.— 
CarL F, Youne, (N.C.) 


Monkey Puzzle Tree Wanted 


I would like to know where I can 
buy seeds or specimens of the Monkey 
Puzzle tree (Araucaria imbricata) 
There are several kinds of Araucarias 
on the market, but imbricata, al- 
though it is the hardiest, seems to 
be the hardest to locate.—ORIAN 
KREss, (Ohio) 


Who Has Ponderosa Lemon? 


I would like to know where I could 
purchase Ponderosa or American 
Wonder Lemon plants at retail.— 
O. D. PADELFoRD, (lowa) 


Pearl Begonia History Wanted 


Could some reader please give me 
some information on the W hite Pearl 











Begonia, the name of the discoverer, 

some cultural directions, ete.?—Bos 

McCartuy, (Colo.) 
Poppy, Liatris, Lilies, Helenium, Monarda, 
Physostegia, Achillea, Dianthus, Bleeding 
Heart, Columbine, Peony, Mertensia, Viola, 
Rudbeckia, Veronica, Physalis, Anchusa, 
Monkshood, Feverfew, Lunaria, Ranunculus, 
Seabiosa, Platyeodon, Hesperis, Myosotis, 
Lychnis, Heuchera, Hollyhock and Sweet 


William.—REN ( Wise. ) 


—I take it you live in about the same 
climatie conditions as we do near the con- 
tinental divide in Montana. I have many 
varieties of Michaelmus Daisies in my yard 
and they are beautiful in late fall. I 
planted them so that the north or west 


NA BAUER, 


wind would not strike them. 
that they would grow under any conditions. 


I feel, though, 


In our climate we find Columbine, Shasta 
Daisies, Painted Daisies, Delphinium, 
Phlox, Peonies, Pinks, in fact all perennial 
flowers listed as hardy suitable for our 
gardens without protection. It might sur- 
prise you to know we also grow H. T. Roses 
and Rambler Roses here, with protection 
of course during the winter months. Iris 
also does remarkably well as well as Tulips, 


Crocus, etc.—(Mrs.) J. A. REMAL, ( Mont.) 
Cultural Facts on Agapanthus 
Answering Alonzo Hybbarb, (Wise.) Feb- 


ruary 


In November 1934 I brought a root of 
Agapanthus from Los Angeles. Dug it the 
day I left and planted it about a week later 
in a large clay pot here in Cleveland. Well, 
it did not bloom until the spring of 1937. 
I was becoming pretty much discouraged 
with it and when the weather warmed up 
in April, I carried it outside and intended 
to leave it regardless of the weather, but 
when I looked down into it there was a bud. 
So I took special care of it, as I think the 
blue flowers are so pretty. In March there 
were two stalks of buds about eighteen 
inches high. I kept it during the winter 
in a room with plenty of fresh air, temper- 
ature seldom over 60 degrees, window faces 
south. I do not open the window ever by 
the plants but ventilate by another window. 
After my Agapanthus was through bloom- 
ing, and the flowers last a long time, I, put 
it out in a rather shady corner of the 
garden, watered it occasionally and it stays 
green all the year round. Of course, I 
fertilize it too—Marcarer SrHraG, (Ohio) 


Streptocarpus from Seed 
Answering Wm. 
Jan. 


A. Koeppe, (Nebr.) 


I have two friends who have succeeded in 
raising Streptocarpus from seed. The seed 
is planted in shallow tin containers (like 
the oval sort sardines come in). The tin 
is cleaned and about 10 small holes made 
through the bottom, for the soil must be 
moistened from the: bottom. The water 
will seep through the holes by setting the 
tin-box in a larger container into which 
the water is poured. The soil must not be 
allowed to get dry but kept evenly moist, 
not wet. (A layer of peat moss between 
the two dishes would prove invaluable. 
But these two old fashioned ladies have 
never used peat moss.) The soil they use 
is garden loam mixed with fine leaf mold; 
heated in the oven to sterilize it, then 
sifted 3 times through a tea strainer. This 
powdered mixture is pressed into container, 
saturated with water, and allowed to settle 


over night. Next day, with a strip of 
cardboard, grooves are pressed into the 


moist soil one-eighth inch deep; into these 
the fine seed is dropped. A sprinkling of 
sand is next thinly placed on top, scarcely 
covering the seed. (With Primrose, the 
seed should be entirely covered with sand.) 
A piece of cloth or stiff paper is covered 
over the top to keep it dark and to keep 


top-soil from getting dry. This is set in 
a warm place, like on a high shelf, while 


seed is 
watched carefully 


germinating. They should be 
and cloth removed after 
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seed is up. Then a piece of glass is used 
for cover until the baby plants are larger. 
(Sounds like raising quintuplets in in- 
cubator.) When seediings have 4 leaflets 
they are pricked out and planted in new 
soil, After growing twice their size they 
are again transplanted. The ladies claim 
a fungus forms on the soil and kills the 
tiny seedlings if this precaution is not 
taken. Every spring, they succeed with 
this procedure in raising many plants from 
minute seeds like Gloxinia, Begonia, 
Cineraria, Calceolaria, etc—RENA BAvER, 
( Wise. ) 


Trouble with Gladiolus Aida 
Answering M. F. McCormick, (Colo.). 


In good soil, with excellent growing con- 
ditions, the base sear of the new bulb may 
split wide open with hole penetrating half 
way through or even entirely through the 
top. Caused by too rapid growth. Grow- 
ing pains sort of affair. And occasionally 
common angle worms, grubs, wire worms 
and cut worms do gnaw into and do back 
out of bulbs. I think the oozing juices from 
such injuries often set as the so called 
shiny, hard, sealing wax appearing “scab.” 
Induced by mechanical, instead of disease 
spores, etc, As to the variety Aida (dark 
violet) it consistently makes one of the 
finest, cleanest, disease resisting bulb of 
most any variety you could mention. If all 
varieties did as well, no one could ask more. 
If you grew them in a soil more alkaline 
than pH5 to 6 which is on the acid side, 
the base of the bulbs would be first to en- 
counter decay, if very alkaline, bulb decay 
might precede blooming period and thus 
even prevent blooming. Also, if the bulb sat 
around in cold, wet ground, particularly 
poorly drained cold ground, after it bloomed 
and worse still, long after it could have been 
dug, as well, such bulbs become increasingly 
susceptible to most every disease a bulb is 
heir to, in proportion as such conditions 
persist. Aida makes a light colored, bright 
bulb, usually flawless looking. Could not 
think of a better example of a bulb on which 
any disease could be discovered by the 
novice. Starting with such a bulb, cropping 
a diseased bulb, certainly ought to give 
plain and simple warning to even a novice 
grower that the answer should be found in 
his own culture or soil conditions.—H. O. 
Evans, (Ohio) 


Lilacs Slow Bloomers 


Answering Mrs. 8 D. Bauert, (Texas) 
March, 


I have purchased several French hybrid 
Lilacs and only one of them bloomed be- 
fore I had it four or five years. Lilacs re- 
sent being moved and it takes them quite 
some time to become established again, 
nurserymen tell me. This is especially 
true if the plants were large when planted. 
One just has to be patient and realize 
that when they do start blooming they will 
live for years and bloom freely. I have 
had a plant of Rene Jarry-Desloges four 
years and while it has made fine growth, 
it has not bloomed. I am hoping it will 
bloom this year. I had another kind five 
years before it had any nice blooms. They 
have had good care and feeding, too— 
(Mrs.) Myron VAn Eaton, (Ore.) 


Judging Blue Iris 
Each June our garden club gives a flower 


show. For judge last year we had a woman 
who has been judging at towns in a radius 


of about fifty miles around here. She 
would not judge any blue Iris. I cannot 
understand that as the growers and best 
Iris catalogues all advertise and sell numer- 
ous blue Iris. Are not the many shades of 
blue as true to color as the reds, pinks, 
lavenders, or any other color? 

I have been a subscriber to THE FLOWER 
GRowER but dropped it for a year. I find 
I cannot get along without it and have 
renewed my subscription. I enjoy it and 
get much valuable information from it.— 
(Mrs.) E. F. Coorry, (Ia.) 


—I am quite at a loss to comprehend 
the action of the judge in the circumstances 
as you have described them to us, but be- 
fore any positive opinion can be given we 
should really have an opportunity to see 
the entire schedule to see exactly what is 
called for and what might be the qualifying 
classes and general conditions. In the Iris 
group, there has been a tendency not to 
award medals or certificates to novelties 
that are in the blue class unless they have 
other exceptionally outstanding qualities, 
because there are so many blue Irises, but 
when it comes to a general competition 
alone, such a consideration should not be 
admitted. 


Care of Primroses and Benefits 
of Wood Ashes 


In January I received a lovely blooming 
Primrose and would appreciate any informa- 
tion about their care. Is it harmful if 
there are a few coal ashes mixed in with 
the wood ashes used in the garden? Which 
of the following would be benefited by an 
application of wood ashes: Peony, Iris, 
Madonna Lily, Chrysanthemums, Petunias, 
Zinnias, Roses, Tulips, Marigolds, Hya- 
cinths, Honeysuckle, Spirea, Hollyhocks, 
Ageratum, Snapdragons, Lilacs, and Hibis- 
cus?—(Mrs.) H. J. Haminron, (Ind.) 

—There are so many different species of 
Primrose that we cannot advise you pre- 
cisely without knowing just what Primrose 
you are interested in, but generally we can 
say that Primroses like a cool, moist con- 
dition and must never become dry but by 
the same token they must not become 
water-logged. All Primroses like a con- 
stant supply of water passing through the 
soil. Coal ashes are often a very desirable 
mixture with soil or if the soil is heavy 
or has a tendency to clay, it acts merely as 
a means of breaking up the particles and 
letting in air which is most important. 
Unleached ashes are a source of potash and 
most plants will respond to a _ certain 
amount of potash but it is a one-sided type 
of feeding. Wood ashes contain about 7% 
potash which tends to strengthen the stem 
and leaf growth and improves the color of 
the flowers and fruits. In general practice 
it should be supplemented by a supply of 
nitrogen. It is impossible to pick out indi- 
vidual plants as particularly needing potash 


‘without knowing how they are growing at 


present. All plants need a certain amount 
of potash in the soil and in all likelihood 
you can use your wood ashes scattered over 
the surface with perfect safety. 


Hardy Sunflower Identified 
Answering Mrs. Eva Lambert, (Ill.) May. 


I am sure from your deseription that 
the plant is the hardy double Sunflower, 
Helianthus multiflorus flora plena, three 
to four feet, July to August. A good clean 
plant, free from disease—(Mrs.) CHARLES 
D. HastTines, ( Mich.) 


Interested readers who write concerning any of these letters and requests for information 
will confer a favor if they will please give references by page and month. 
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DUST YOUR 
BULBS 


WITH 


(OOTONE 


PATENTS PENDING 


Thehormone POWDER 


And see how your Bulbs will resist 
rot. Assures perfect blooms by 
developing strong root systems. 


On freesias, narcissus, and other 
bulbs that are irregular in bloom- 
ing, ROOTONE breaks dormancy 
to give a uniform stand ... a 
higher percentage of bloom. 


Send for Bulb bulletin 
JUST DUST and PLANT 


Also Use ROOTONE for treat- 
ing Seed for Fall planting. 


Gives better germination, faster 
rooting, and stronger plants. 


This poinsettia 
cutting was 
rooted in 19 
days after 
ROOTONE 


treatment 


It would require] 
30 days or more 
without treatment 





The $1 package treats up to 3000 
cuttings or 200 to 1000 bulbs. 


Buy from your dealer 
or send $7 to 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
PAINT CO. 


HORTICULTURAL DIV. 6-6 
AMBLER PENNA. 
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Only a Few are Left 

But if You Act Promptly You Can 

Still Get a Copy of the Highly 
Praised New NELIS Catalog 


You need not wait for next Spring 
to get your enjoyment out of her 


Majesty, the Tulip. Browsing 
through the new Nelis Catalog 
with its 318 different varieties, 
each fully described, is in itself 
an endless delight. All the latest 
improved types are included, many 
so new as not to be found in other 
catalogs. Page after page will 
thrill you with offerings of highest 


distinction, enlivened by 70-odd 
natural color illustrations. 
Besides this amazing array of 


Tulips, the big Nelis Catalog is 
replete with Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Iris, rock garden novelties, Lilies, 
Colchicums, Crocuses, etc. Do 
write for your copy—now! Free 
for the asking—Send the coupon 
today. 


VALUABLE GiFT OFFERING 
FRE To All Who Use the New 


Nelis Catalog 

By sending coupon for the colorful 
NELIS Catalog NOW, you will be 
given the opportunity to enjoy an un- 
usual Gift Offering that has just been 
announced through the mails to Nelis 
Catalog users. Mixture of Dutch or 
English Iris bulbs in generous quantity 
may be had Gratis for a limited time 
only. Get the details—send coupon 
now. 


NELIS NURSERIES, INC. 


Box 931 HOLLAND, MICH. 
SSCS ERE ETRE REECE RRR RRR 
Nelis Nurseries, Inc., 
Box 931, Holland, Mich, 
Send me your new profusely illustrated 
catalog, free together with details of 
your special Gift Offer. 


Name 


City State 














A Growing Garden 
Diary 
Matrir A. HARTZ0G 


[You can’t make a universal date 
for gardening. These records were 
made in a locality that is South of 
Washington, D. C., but at a_ higher 
altitude. The growing season is de- 
layed as you go North about one week 
for every 100 miles at sea level, and 
the same for every 500 feet of elevation. 
Readers must, therefore, get a “start- 
ing date” from their own gardens and 
adapt dates accordingly. The sequences 
are the same, of course.) 


In all places, then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and 
soul-like wings, 
Teaching us, by most 
reasons, 
How akin 
things. 


persuasive 


they are to human 


—LONGFELLOW 


SEPTEMBER 1—The dampness has the 
Lichens and Tree Moss looking so green, 
and “toadstool” mushrooms showing on 
lawns are vari-colored little “umbrellas.” 
This month has a variety to offer us in 
fruits and flowers. Yellow Kerria is full 
of bloom. Tea-Olive is flowering again 
(it bloomed in February); False Dragon- 
head (Physostegia), Ageratum, and 
Michaelmas Daisies give a lavender touch. 
Among the fruits are Scuppernong 
grapes. 


SEPTEMBER 4—It hurt to have a large 
Oak cut down this morning but we needed 
more sunshine, the roots were going too 
far under a shrubbery border, and the 
shade was not necessary. We have to 
sacrifice trees sometimes for flowers—I 
felt better when the stump showed a little 
decay. The new Rose garden is to be 
here. I cultivated Dahlias, but not deeply 
as roots are close to the surface. 


SEPTEMBER 6—On this Labor Day, 
after picking Sage leaves to dry (for 


home-made sausage), and having dried 
Lima Beans picked for winter use, I 
listened to “darkies” singing in a cotton 
patch not for away—it was loud and 
sounded fine. I watched goldfinehes pull 
moss from hanging baskets—they  es- 
pecially like lettuce seed, also Cosmos and 
Sunflower seed. They act much like a 
canary at a seed cup. 


SEPTEMBER 8—Such rain, lightning and 
thunder last night! Thought we had 
weeds under control but they will be a 
nuisance again. While on the poreh, in- 
haling the agreeable odor of Cinnamon 
Vine, we heard partridges whistling in 
the grove and answered “bob-bob-white” 
and two came up to a tree near the ter- 
race, 


SepreMBER 10—I’m having vegetable 
garden cultivated to conserve moisture, 
and planted Turnip and Mustard seed. 
Trimmed the Red Cedars (Juniperus 
virginiana) columnar shape.—I got them 





out of the woods and have kept them 
pruned—they make nice accents. 


SEPTEMBER 11—Taking a walk today 
I noticed millions of “white gnats” on 
Privet hedges. By the wayside paths are 
Morning-glories, wild Potato vine with 
moonflower-like blooms, Mayhop (Pas- 
sion-flower) and Honeysuckle vines. 
Sneezeweed, Goldenrod, Asters, Joe-pye 
weed, “Rabbit Tobacco” (Bone-set), and 
grasses are showy; Sassafras, Gum and 
Sourwood are beginning to color; Sumae 
berries are turning purplish and Poke- 
weed with stiff red stalks, has juicy dark 
berries. 


SEPTEMBER 12—It’s a delightfully cool 
Sunday to be in a garden to rest and 
meditate. Summer Crocus and Boltonia 
are flowering; Crepe-myrtle and Phlox 
continue to bloom. The tips of Nareis- 
sus—Paper-white and Soleil d’Or—are 
showing (bloom here December and Janu- 
ary) and “John the Spinner” (Camassia 
leichtlini) bulbs have green foliage (this 
has spikes of blue bloom in early May). 
Houseleek (Sempervivum tectorum) is 
attractive with thick, pointed leaves and 
panicles of pinkish flowers. 


SEPTEMBER 13—Divided some _ peren- 
nials—Columbines, Primroses, and Bleed- 
ing-heart (Dicentra)—all of which like 
part shade. As Bleeding-heart is dor- 
mant now each little bit of it will form a 
new clump. 

A sister was having fine Bearded Iris 
dug this morning, to divide and replant. 
She told the laborer to place the labels by 
each clump as he dug them. When she 
went back in the garden he had the Iris 
in a heap and had placed all the labels 
neatly in a pile. 


SEPTEMBER 14—Had things done which 
are necessary to the up-keep of the garden 
—grass mowed, walks edged, dead leaves 
taken off Waterlilies, snipped here and 


there with shears, cultivated around 
shrubbery. I don’t want weeds to go to 
seed. Dug plant food around Roses in 


old Rose garden for fall bloom. 


SEPTEMBER 17—Today I planted new 
Bearded Iris with rhizome just below the 
ground in well-drained, good soil, in full 
sun; the place has been ready for some 
time (trench was dug one and a half feet 
deep, with elinkers in the bottom, then 
soil mixed with wood ashes and bone 
meal). Sent an order for more to put 
out next month! 


SEPTEMBER 19—(Sunday)—In the gar- 
den, foliage is getting colorful on some 
shrubs and trees: Spider Lilies (Guern- 
sey-Nerine) are blooming; Cockscombs 
add their bright colors—the pink flowers 
in elongated heads of Celosia spicata are 


especially interesting; Genista tinctoria 
shrub is a mass of yellow blooms. 
Fragrant fruits of Flowering Quince 


(Cydonia japonica) are on the ground 
(some use for making a tart conserve). 
The cone-shaped seed pods of Magnolias 
have burst and clusters of red berries 
hang and native Euonymus americana has 
strawberry-like fruits, the outer cap 
pinkish with red seed pods. 
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Peal Is Puls r 


holds Great News for every owner 
of a flower garden, large or small. 
.. . Offering the World’s Gold 
Medal Flower Bulbs for Fall plant- 
ing, at prices no higher than ordi- 
nary bulbs. Choicest products 
of Holland and other foreign coun- 
tries. . Gorgeous full color 
photo reproductions with helpful 
diagrams for most effective planting. 


Scheepers’ Flower Bulbs have 
long dominated the displays in the 
finest gardens of America. Over 100 
Highest Awards for Superior Merit. 


“Beauty from Bulbs” will delight 
you—make your garden more beau- 
tiful. Write for your copy. It is free. 


John Scheepers 
INCORPORATED 
Flowerbulb Specialists 
5th Avenue at 44th St., New York 
Guaranty Trust Building 
Gardens: Brookville, 


Exhibition | a 2 








IRIS — Dutch Iris 


Send today for big catalog. It lists the 


finest iris at best prices. 


CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave. ___ Berkeley, Calif. 








fe Aristocrats of the Garden i. 


TREE PEONIES 


(Paeonia arborea) 
BLOOMING SIZE SHRUBS 


Now, after many years of extensive 
propagation, we offer these introductory 
collections at moderate prices. 


Beautiful colorful blooms 6 to 8 inches 


across. Do not die down like the or- 
dinary Peonies; but, grow into large, 
bushy specimens, 3 x 5 feet in height 


with a mass of gorgeous blooms each 


spring for a life time and becoming 
more beautiful with age. 
COLLECTIONS 
EUROPEAN (double) 
UN A a ace aie na ca amunianeeaaced $4.00 
ES OPO Or 5.00 
Reine Elizabeth, eee ES ae ae 5.00 
Souvenir de Duch OS eee 00 


This $19.00 oohes for $17.50 cash 
JAPANESE (semi-double) 


ON NINN ba <.505 ns Sued dae saeesew ee $5.00 
SP ee etree 5.00 
ee Ee e  aee 5.00 
TEES vol bah ioktccwhenecnennsscnanhd 6.00 


This $21.00 value for $18.95 cash 
Both collections (value $40.00 for $34.75 
cash) 

Ask for Folder listing 70 of the world’s 
best varieties of Tree Peonies, with beauti- 
ful color illustrations and more than 150 
of the best Herbaceous Peonies. 


OBERLIN Peony Gardens 





SEPTEMBER 20—While eutting flowers, 
took note of how flowers next each other 
will clash. Where I had visioned a deli- 
eate pink, the color turned out a rose- 
pink. While they are blooming is the 
time to decide what to eliminate. Lots 
of white interspersed helps. The best 
garden pictures, and most restful, are 
planned. 

We give spider webs particular atten- 
tion at this time of the year. One this 
morning was fastened to a shrub and two 
limbs of a tree making a large triangle 
of slender threads and the delicate web 


was woven beautifully. Spiders are 
gardeners’ friends for they prey on 
insects. 


SEPTEMBER 23—Started staking off for 
new Rose garden (drawn on paper to 
seale first) ‘the beds to be three by eight 
and a half feet, for ten Hybrid Tea Roses, 
18 inches apart and pl: inted according to 
color harmony. There are to be grass 
walks, a border of Polyantha Roses, and 
Tree (standard) Roses for accents. The 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses will have a place 
to themselves and planted 24 inches apart. 
(For some time there will be about as 
many stakes where Roses are to be, as 
Roses. ) 


SEPTEMBER 28—Set out long-spurred 
Columbines (Mrs. Seott Elliott’s); New- 
port Pink Sweet William (Dianthus bar- 
batus); Candytuft gibraltarica; and in 
the rock garden Arabis alpine and Sapo- 
naria ocymoides. 


I’m getting beds ready in new Rose 
garden so they’ll be in good condition 
and settled when the Roses arrive. The 


beds were dug two foot deep, with elink- 
ers and gravel put in for drainage; then 
manure, bone meal, wood ashes, and red 
clay mixed thoroughly with top soil; 
good garden soil on top. Overheard two 
“field-hands” talking as they were spad- 
ing the beds; they were getting out roots 
of the tree that had been cut near where 
the Rose garden will be. One said, “If 
you cut the roots of a tree it will die. 
I know from clearing new ground.” The 
other said, “It won’t die in winter but 
will in spring.” (What they had observed 
about trees dormant.) 


SEPTEMBER 29—Feeding Chrysanthe- 
mums about once a week, ’til they show 
color, with liquid manure (liquid manure 
can be made with dried blood, potassium 
sulphate, ammonium sulphate, or sodium 
nitrate—about an ounce to two gallons of 
water—if manure is not obtainable). 





Put: out Brodiaea bulbs in the rock 
garden. They thrive in shady places in 
sandy soil—the starflowers are beautiful. 


(Soil should be firmed -but not watered 
over any bulbs after planting.) 


September 30—Cool, cloudy and 
windy! Feels good to sit before an open 
fire while planning garden work for next 
month for in Autumn we plant for spring 
and summer pictures. 
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CHOICE GLADIOLI 
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STASSEN 


Introduces 


Se RADIANT COLOR 


TULIP 


COLLECTION 


The most beautiful collection of MAY- 
FLOWERING TULIPS FOR MASS 
PLANTING, ever offered by STASSEN. Words 
cannot express the breathtaking sight await- 
ing those who plant out this collection. Every 
bulb in each collection has been specially se- 


lected in Holland, chosen for its particular 
exquisite shape and color. Bright Darwins, 
pastel Breeders, delicate Cottage and ele- 
gantly shaped Lily-flowering Tulips. All long 


stemmed. All Mayflowerina. 


to introduce STASSEN BULBS. 


$°33-20 per 100 pu. 


Specially priced 


(Due to the fact that each Radiant Color Tulip Col- 
ection is made up of selected bulbs, especially 
packed in Holland, collections are sold only in 
units of 100 bulbs each) 


DUTCH BULB CATALOG containing over 60 
other special collections of named varieties 
of Tulips; Daffodils, Hyacinths smal! bulbs, 
Xmas bulbs, etc., profusely illustrated in gra- 
vure. FREE 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS 
Box 15 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 





were Kh KKK 


- haha haan igh Aga ahaa hata 
= STASSEN, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 

& Enclosed find $...... for 

ee Radiant Color Tulip Collection at $3.2 
Ship Post Paid. 
«. 

D shacvcosksdsivons Please 
s 


0 per 


send 1938 Catalog of Bulbs. 
* 

ae Name . 

7 


: Address 
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WATKIN SAMUEL 


originated 


The WREXHAM 
DELPHINIUM 


The most celebrated strain 
of Delphiniums in the world 


lf you want the true 
WREXHAMS that you 
have heard so much 


about, order seed direct 
from the originator. 


New seed from Standard 


Wrexhams 
$2.50 per pkt. 200 seeds 


Seed from Novelties 
$5.00 per pkt. 200 seeds 


Seed from Clear Blues 
$10.00 per pkt. 200 seeds 


WATKIN SAMUEL 
King's Mill House WREXHAM, 


BLUE CAMAS LILY 


Great blossom-sters in tall informal spikes | 
for many spring weeks. It is Camassia 
quamash, delightfully different, but early 
16 for 50c; 33 for 





ENGLAND 








| as tulip, and hardy. 
| $1.00. 
| Unique Bulb Catalog 


REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. Z, Merchantville, N. J. 


PROTECT 
YOUR ROSES 


FROM INSECTS AND DISEASE 


@ TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
, spray that gives complete 
—~ plant protection. Positively 
controls blackspot and mil- 
dew; kills insect pests. Stimu- 
lates luxuriant growth. For sale 
by first-class Seed Houses, Department 
Stores and Garden Supply Dealers. If 
unable to obtain, write us. FREE 
BULLETIN. 


TRI-OGEN 


ROSE MFG. CO., Dept F, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MECONOPSIS BAILEY! 


Blue Poppy of Tibet. Intense sky-blue flowers, 
May to July, on 3 to 4 ft. stalks. Woodland soil, 
shade in summer. 


50c each; three for $1.25, postpaid 


WM. aS & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood ae 


50° TULIPS::4 


as Sw 50 strong, field-grown, GUARANTEED- 
WwW U7 
\\ 
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TO-BLOOM Darwin Tulips for only $1 
POSTPAID! Assorted leading named vari- 
eties in gorgeous mixture of colors. Order 
now—Bulbs will be sent in time for fall 
planting. Save money — send $1 today! 


NAUGHTON FARMS, Box 130, Waxahachie, Texas 


HOLLAND BULBS 


Shipped free of charge to 
your nearest post or ex- 
press office. 








Apply for our free 





catalogue to: 


J. HEEMSKERK 


c/o P, van Deursen 


SASSENHEIM € HOLLAND 
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Fringed Gentians—How to 


Save Them 


EDWIN F. STEFFEK 


ITH its inereasing scarcity, the 
Fringed Gentian is becoming 
even more sought after than be- 


fore. Once it dotted many a _ hillside 
and meadow with its flowers of clear 
cerulean blue, but now—? You may 


wander far afield before you again view 
their haunting beauty and, then, only in 
some isolated locality. Not only for its 
beauty of form and color, and its rarity 
is it so desired, but also beeause it blooms 
late in the fall, long after most other 
flowers have passed. 

Yet, with reasonable care the Fringed 
Gentian can be grown in the backyard. 
It will grow either in sun or partial 
shade and prefers a heavy soil, neutral or 
even slightly alkaline. It likes moisture, 
since it is usually found on moist hil!- 
sides and in damp meadows, ‘but it must 


have good drainage. Furthermore, it is 
a true biennial forming only a tiny 


rosette the first year. It is this trait that 
sometimes causes the plant to be con- 
sidered fleeting, it being found here one 
year and somewhere else the next, for a 
given locality may have but one genera- 
tion present. 

Propagation is usually by seed. For 
best results sow it in late fall in pots 
plunged outdoors in boxes of sand or 
soil. In the pots place a mixture contain- 
ing some peat or finely-chopped sphag- 
num moss and a generous amount of 
sand—up to one-third may be used, if the 
soil is heavy. Then, sow the seed on 
top and press it in lightly after which 
the boxes should be moistened and left 
outdoors where they will be sheltered 
from sun and wind for the winter. The 
material around the pots will keep them 
from cracking, in most and will 
keep them from drying out too rapidly. 

By March they may be taken indoors, 
box and all, covered with a piece of glass, 
and watered regularly through the sur- 
rounding soil or sand. The pot will 
absorb enough moisture and washing out 
will be prevented. 


2ases, 


seedlings 
They are 
minute and grow very slowly. Thus it is 
safer to defer transplanting until the 
third or fourth pair of leaves appear 
Then they may be potted up carefully 
in a slightly heavier soil in three-inch 
pots, washing the soil loose from the 
roots to separate them without damage 
or, if it is finely sifted and fairly dry, it 
sometimes falls off the roots itself. 

After potting, plunge the pots in the 
garden in partial shade and water them 
regularly. Here again, they will grow 
very slowly. A rosette two inches in diam- 
eter by fall is a good plant. Leave 
them outdoors all winter. <A light cover- 
ing of straw or evergreen boughs will 
prevent heaving. 


[XN about three weeks the 
should begin to appear. 


When spring comes the plants grow 
much more vigorously. Transfer them 
to six-inch pots or plant them where they 
are to bloom in the fall. Continual re- 
potting is not really necessary. They 
may also be left in the six-inch pots or 
planted into the open ground just before 
flowering. 

It is possible to sow the seed in the 
open ground directly, if one so desires, 
but it is not particularly advisable, be- 
cause the seed is very tiny and is very 
likely to be washed out by rain, dried 
out, or otherwise lost. Furthermore, the 
seedlings are small and may be lost in 
the same manner. Also, because of the 
size of the seedlings, it is practically im- 
possible to weed the bed the first year. 


EED may be stored over winter, if 

you prefer. While it is advisable to 
sow it in the fall, it is not necessary, as 
is so often thought. Neither is there any 
danger that the seed will not mature in 
the fall ‘because of frosts, tor it doesn’t 
seem to be bothered by them in the least. 
However, if the seed is stored, it is well 
to keep it in a eool place, or outdoors. 
In this way it is less likely to dry out and 
seems io benefit by exposure to low tem- 
peratures, since the embryos are very 
small and are not always fully developed 
at the time of dispersal. Thus, it may be 
that they need a period for after-ripen- 
ing before germination, as do many of 
the woody seeds. 

In feeding, liquid manure or any well- 


balaneed plant food will do. If the 
plants are attacked by aphids, use a con- 
tact insecticide. Pyrethrum, rotenone, 


or nicotine will also control root aphids 
most of the time. 


HUS, with reasonable care and a little 

judgment you can succeed in raising 
the Fringed Gentian, one of the rarest, 
shvest, and most beautiful of American 
wild flowers. Furthermore, you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you are 
aiding in the conservation and preserva- 
tion of one of our fastest disappearing 
wildflowers ! 


Perennials for Home Owner 


ASED on tests at the Cornell University 

gardens the following are some of the 
worthy herbaceous perennials: Achillea, 
Japanese Anemone, Columbine, Rock Cress, 
Butterfly-bush, Bellflower, Giant Scabiosa, 
Shasta Daisy, Coreopsis, Pinks, Foxglove, 
Blanketflower, Helenium, Lavender, Maltese- 
cross, Beebalm. False Dragonhead, Glove- 
flower, and Speedwell. An _ herbaceous 
perennial should have the following quali- 


ties: It should be hardy, be showy through- 
out the summer, and have good form and 


hold that shape during the growing period. 
Such a perennial should also be relatively 
easy to maintain and should flower more or 
less constantly. 
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Glad Gossip VII 
(Continued from page 397) 


each evening. Plants do not seem to 
need uninterrupted sleep at night, as we 
do. By giving extra light in this way, 
Dr. Arthur has produced real show spikes 
of bloom in February and March, in the 
greenhouse. The same varieties without 
the extra light failed to bloom or 
lowered less abundantly and later in 
the season. 


Root-growing chemicals — Probably 
every gardener now knows about the 
remarkable discoveries of chemicals that 
induce plants to grow roots, not only on 
detached euttines, but even leaves and 
flowers. The credit for much of this 
work belongs to Drs. P. W. Zimmerman 
and A. E. Hiteheock of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute, developers of root- 





POSTPAID 
As far as Denver 































Plant phlox NOW for best, earliest Summer 
blooming. Here is a very special opportun- 
ity for you to obtain a remarkable group of 
the most gorgeous-flowering phlox ever seen, 
at HALF PRICE! Nine hand-selected, 
healthy, vigorous-growing FIELD GROWN 





inducing substances now in commerce. ’ PLANTS unlabeled, but guaranteed, each a 
They have applied this material to j different shade or color, each a famous 
Gladiolus corms, with surprising results. variety—a complete color range for your 


Dormant corms are induced to grow 
roots, at top, bottom, and sides (see 
illustration). On corms eut in two, roots 
were formed even on the cut surface. 
What this will mean to people wishing 
to increase new varieties rapidly, I leave 
to your imagination. Also, over-disin- 
feeted corms sometimes fail to root in 
the regular way, from the base of the 
corm. Hormodin treatment appears to 
be a remedy for this damage, which 
otherwise destroys the value of the corms 


garden. Bought individually these would 
cost you all of $2.00, but you get them for 
only $1.00 (postpaid as far as Denver) if 
you order from this ad right away. (This 
offer is not made elsewhere.) 





Salmon Glow Free for Prompt Order! 
And in addition, we give you one new Salmon 
Glow FREE for prompt ordering. Salmon Glow 
will delight you with its new effects! We are 
making this offer to obtain the names of flower 
lovers to receive our free Garden Beauty Book. 
But this offer is for a limited time only, and we 
reserve the right to withdraw it after 30 days. To 
a avoid pment. and to obtain the Salmon 





. ‘ : Glow FREE, you must order AT ONCE from this 
tor growing at all. ad. Just pin a dollar, check or money order to 

Just what the next new scientifie dis- filled-in coupon and mail to us at once. We know 
. enon ie el th het wT you will be delighted with this grand collection at 
l ecoveries may reveal, 1t 1s impossible to such a saving! Mail your order TODAY! 


predict. What has been discovered al- 
ready will revolutionize Gladiolus grow- 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY 






















1 ing when it is put to practical use. Box 2506, Three Rivers, Mich. 
e Postpaid KELLOGG for 
‘ The Thornless Beauty Rose | as far as Denver QUALITY! 
—farther than 
HORNLESS Roses are not new. Sommer oft 
; This was revealed in FLOWER 
° GROWER for September, 1937, when 10 cents. 


the Roses Zephirine Drouhin, Echo, and 
’ Jonkheer J. L. Mock were eited as ex- 















$ 
amples of thornlessness. 
However, the list of unarmed varieties | 
| is surprisingly short. No one will deny 
g that additions would be welcome. This, 
ty in faet, explains the enthusiasm with 
n which Thornless Beauty, originated by | 
e Nicholas Grillo of Milldale, Conn., al 
e being received. 
™ Mr. Grillo, who hybridizes and grows The oew hardy phlox SALMON 
oO ’ 4 . M4 . ini on a . > whic r as won universa 
g thousands of seedlings, discovered this praise and admiration. Deep, rich 
Rose as a sport of Better Times, which | salmon-pink. The 7. » oe _ 
‘ou 2 i ees a a ; . mine, the heads we ed an 
he grows in his greenhouse for cut flower | stately. Healthy, strong foliage. 
purposes. He was quick to see its value | ae an sere ws 
, _ ‘ —— a 7 ‘ collection o plants, making 10 
c and already has applied for a_ patent. in all. ORDER NOW! (Postpaid 
> [he crimson-red blooms are a lively color, as far as Denver.) 
A double and fragrant. <a Tittiit 
+ . . . . 
" Whereas this clean-stemmed variety is = ect) Bah 
Ay ° ” nt y\ 
2 expected to have considerable value as ont 
s hye Ee ee R. M. KELLOGG CO. 
a, a greenhouse Rose, it has also shown its Rox 2506. Th tees Pitti 
e, worth in the garden, according to Mr. y oa See , ; 
° bd > . Snaris » y ‘ “ti q ¢ >| ¢ 2e ) Ss 
e- Grillo. It will be another vear before er Send me the Special Phiox Collection of 9 unlabeled, guaranteed plants and one 
e pl int are av ail ible . } labeled Salmon Glow FREE. Payment of $1.00 is enclosed 
. ants are available. | 
13 





a Swede weds oe Ck OS eee os ToEvreTeirrrrrTe Ce 
Our new Fall Gar- i 
den Beauty Book 


4 SAMPLE COPIES AVAILABLE 


To introduce new readers to FLOWER 


POR UO REO REE ERE RE REES EEE EEE EEE EE SE SE 
PERE R REE EE ERE EEE EERE EEE EEE ES SG 


shows the world’s saree 

nd GROWER, we will gladly send a sample copy choicest bulbs and 4¢¢ress ...--------+-- he php Panett i la a ell cs + ees 
vd. to any of your friends who do not subscribe. | plants for Fail 

Send us their names. planting, at money- 
ly Garden Clubs may secure copies for distribu- | saving prices! Sent (City or Town..... > +0 os eben keene an seeebesaawn ee ee 
- tion at meetings FREE! Check be- 
0 . r low if you want Offer Good For 30 days Only—POSTPAID AS FAR AS DENVER. 

Circulation Department the catalog only. (Farther than Denver add 10c for postage.) 

THE FLOWER GROWER Albany, N. Y. SSSR TREE TERR RRR RRC RE RETR RRR REECE REESE SEER REESE REESE 
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Fora 


REGAL 
GARDEN 


WILL BUY 
36 PLANTS 
12 EACH—Regal Lupines ($2.00 dozen), 


Regal Delvhinium ($2.00 dozen), Regal 
Lilies, large bulbs ($3. 00 dozen). 


} PLANTS Wy, 
For $3.00 6 Ff en at F EACH 


N ALL 
Order Now. Postage Prepaid. 


Send for our 1938 Autumn Supplement Offering 


ADD 
REGAL Lup 
AND ion 


A 
; DELPHINIUMS 
» the Rega) ~ 4 x 
Bale)—there = 
den Picture! — 
The Li 
white, 
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soft yernute their 





Lily, Poppy, Peony, Lilac, and other Collections 
Horsford's ‘::::: 
Vermont 

















Y UUMUUEEEEEEEHHEEEX/-AEEHELX@EE@!MMéMo 
Fine Out-of-the-Ordinary Daffodils 


Diana Kasner, white, red picotee cup 

Mrs. Nette O’Melveny, all white 
Michigan, white, bright orange cup 

Aleace, fragrant cluster white, yellow cup 

3 each of above four varieties, (12 bulbs) 

$1.00 Postpaid. 
Write for catalog of “Spring Garden Beauties’ featuring 
many other novelty daffodils 

FLORAVISTA, Route 3 





lovely 


Olympia, Wash. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who on ——- reading Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Published month it is official organ 
of the National Association of Gardeners and the 
American Rock Garden Society. Each issue brings 
a wealth of sound, practical, and up-to-date garden- 
ing information. Subscription price, $2.00 a year, 
25c a copy. Trial subscription, 7 months for $1.00. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-B Sixth Avenue 





New York City 





START NEW PLANTS ON THE GROW- 
ING STEMS OF OLD ONES WITH 


KAK SALVE 


“Keg. U.S 


KAK SALVE is the new, perfected 
hormone preparation — simple to use— 
requires no rooting medium and no soak- 
ing—comes all ready to use. With KAK 
SALVE anybody can easily propagate 
dahlias, fuchsias, begonias, african violets, 
patience, and many more house and 
garden plants. KAK SALVE with full in- 
structions is sent postpaid in U.S.A. for 
$1.00; or write for FREE BOOKLET. 


PHOTOY PRODUCTS 
509 FIFTH’ AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
























NOW is the Time To Order 


Your Rock and Alpine Plants for 


lovely. bloom next spring. 
Free catalogue 
CONTINUOUS BLOOM INTHE ROCK GARDEN 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 
Shore Road ° Conn 














Greens Farms e 
Gladiolus a 
The famous Palmer strain and the 
best from all other sources. 


There is more satisfaction in grow- 
ing the best. 


Are you on my mailing list? 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 
Burlington, Vermont 





I Box 45 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


LAURA FENNER 


ITH the knowledge that winter 

W is not far off, the methodical 

vegetable gardener finds a variety 
of tasks for September and October 
that will not only bring this season’s 
work to a suecessful close, but which 
are important steps toward next year’s 
garden, also. 

Most important right now is the task 
of harvesting the vegetables that are 
easily frosted, such as all varieties of 
beans, sweet corn and tomatoes, to name 
but a few, for after the arrival of Sep- 
tember a hard frost may come with but 
little warning, although the month may 
pass without the slightest frost. To be 
on the safe side it is better to gather 
these tender vegetables and can them if 
there is a greater quantity than may 
be used at once. With the exception of 
tomatoes, vegetables must be processed 
by the cold-pack method to insure their 
safe keeping. 

Vegetables to be stored for winter in 
their natural state, such as cabbage, 
turnips, onions, and celery, are not easily 
frosted and should be left in the garden 
until late October unless unusually cold 
weather descends. 

Next in importance of fall garden 
work is a thorough cleaning of the gar- 
den plot. This may be done without a 
great deal of trouble if the stalks and 
vines of vegetables are pulled as soon as 
they have finished bearing, piling them 
in an out-of-the-way corner and in a 
manner to hasten drying, so that they 
may be burned. Hoeing over the cleared 
ground improves further the appearance 
of the garden. Rye or clover sown in 
the cleared areas are good ground build- 
ers, turning the growth under with the 
spring spading or plowing. 

September usually finds the winter 
onions ready to harvest. If the weather 
is warm and dry, pull the onions and 
leave them exposed to the sun and wind 
for a day or so, after which twist off 
the dead stalk and store the onions in a 
dry, airy building until late October 
when it is time to put them in the 
vegetable cellar. 

As soon as frost nips the sweet potato 
vines the potatoes should be dug. They, 
too, should be spread out in a dry place 
where the air may sweep over them. 
Sweet potatoes should never be stored in 
the vegetable cellar, but mstead, kept 
where it is warm and dry else they will 
soon rot. 

As the celery begins to ripen it may 
be bleached by pulling earth up around 
the plants, taking care not to get any of 
the soil in the hearts, or it may be board- 
ed up. Late celery that is to be stored 
away for winter need not be bleached 
outdoors. Rather, leave it in the ground 
as late as possible, as light frosts will 
not harm it. If the weather remains mild 
until late October, so much the better. 
To put it away for winter, pull up by the 
roots and trim all dead stalks away. 
Pack it into boxes, as snug as possible, 
with the roots in a few inches of soil and 
place in the darkest part of the vegetable 


cellar. Or instead of boxes, a little earth 
placed in one corner of the cellar and 
the celery tucked away in that fashion 
is very satisfactory. In a short time 
after it is taken indoors it bleaches and 
becomes very tender. Do not dampen 
the foliage of celery after it is stored 
away as that will cause decay almost 
immediately. 

Lettuce may be planted in early Sep- 
tember, sowing it where it may be shel- 
tered a little later to protect it from 
freezing. Still later some of it may be 
transplanted in a cold frame to prolong 
its life until early winter, or it may be 
sown directly in the frame. 

If asparagus beetles are found work- 
ing on the plants at this time dust them 
with hellebore and sprinkle the ground 
well with salt. Asparagus is one of few 
plants that thrives with a salt treatment. 
Salt also kills the weeds in the bed. 

Leaves raked together for the compost 
heap should be mixed with a little earth 
and lime, the former to hasten decay and 
the latter to add to the quality of the 
compost. Netting or branches placed 
over the. heap prevents it from blowing 
about and undoing all the work of clean- 


ing up. It is just as well to keep 
vegetable stalks and vines out of the 
compost heap, because of insects and 


disease that may be lurking among them. 

Where cane fruits are raised, they 
too should come in for a little attention 
at this time if they have not already 
been cared for. All the old canes should 
be removed at the ground and the new 
canes or shoots tied to stakes. 

In late October the solid heads of 
cabbage should be eut from the stalks, 
trimming away all loose or dead leaves. 
If the cabbage is taken in after a rain, 
turn it upside down on papers for a day 
or two, after which wrap each head in 
paper and store away in the cellar. All 
loose and bursted heads may easily be 
made into sauerkraut. 


Garden Quiz 


Answers to the garden questions on page 

405 are as follows: 

1. The tubers of a Dahlia are swollen roots, 
those of a Potato are swollen stems. 

2. Minute brownish scales. The green leaf- 
like structures are shoots in the axils of 
the real leaves. 

3. When the top soil is dry, the water below 
cannot come to the surface. A shower 
of rain may just be enough to make con- 


tinuous films of water, over the soil 
particles, from the surface to the wet 
soil underneath. Water will then rise by 
capillarity from below as fast as the 
surface water evaporates. 

4. From 30 to 50 per cent by volume. 

5. A variety is a subdivision of a species, 


but exact definitions are impossible, as 
classification is largely a matter of opin- 
ion based on experience. A species is 


named by a double name, e.g., Primula 
obconica and Primula sinensis are two 
species of the genus Primula. Varieties 


are distinguished by a third name, e.g., 
Primula sinensis var. fimbriata.—Gar- 
dening Illustrated. 
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Three “Honor Roll’ 
Perennials 


(Mrs.) Eva ELuison 


AURA lindheimeri—Lyehnis ark- 

wrighti— Verbascum phoeniceum 

—apart from their names, they 
are as pleasing a trio of perennials as 
one could find. If I were choosing an 
honor roll of perennials, these three 
would be at the top. They are easily 
grown from seed and all flower when the 
garden most needs them, in summer. 

Gaura lindheimeri is not a new flower; 
it is listed in some catalogues. It is 
a graceful plant, growing about three 
feet, and producing long sprays of white 
flowers from July to late autumn. Seed 
should be sown in August for flowering 
the next year, or it may be sown in early 
spring. The seed is large, and being easy 
to space, may be sown directly in the 
coldframe and the seedlings transplanted 
when they have attained a fair size. A 
beautiful effect is obtained by planting it 
with the dwarf Delphinium chinense. 
The graceful arching sprays of white 
blosoms over the clear blue make a lovely 
and arresting picture. Plant them, if 
possible in light shade and their charm 
is enhanced. 

The terrific heat of July and August, 
combined as it so often is with drought, 
is the cause of many of perennials being 
short lived. Be prepared for this. Col- 
lect a few seeds from the finest plants, 
sow them without delay, have young 
plants ready for replacements, and avoid 
the tragedy of a lovely planting being 
spoiled for a whole season. 

Lychnis arkwrighti is a hardy and 
accommodating plant which gives a bril- 
liant show of color in late June and 
July and may then be cut to the ground 
and forgotten. It pushes its amber 
leaves through the earth as the Sweet 
Violets finish blooming, grows two feet 
high and produces many large flowers 
of varied colors, orange-searlet, salmon- 
pink and geranium-red being the most 
vivid. Plant it with Delphinium “Queen 
of the Blues” if you like contrasts. 

Verbaseum phoeniceum is quite the 
prettiest of all Verbascums. Sow the 
seed in a coldframe in the autumn, 
transplant in May and the plants will 
commence to flower in June. They make 
a lovely show in the perennial border 
planted in groups of seven or more, and 
every flower lover should have them in 
his garden. The slender stems, covered 
with flowers of pastel shades of pink, 
blue, mauve and white, rise two feet 
above a rosette of leaves. 

The flowers are perfect in the early 
morning in full sunshine, but as the 
afternoon sun causes them to droop they 
should have some shade. Laterals de- 
velop along the main stem, flowering 
with it, and new stems shoot up from 
the base of the plant. Cut off the main 
stem as seed pods begin to form and 
throw all the strength of the plant into 
the new stems. Stake with a thin green 
bamboo stake to keep stems erect. 

Their immunity from pests and plant 
diseases should make this trio of peren- 
nials very welcome to our gardens. 
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GLORIOUS PHLOX COLLECTION 


A rare offering of high quality Phlox varieties. Every variety “tops” in its color class. 
Grow them in your garden and enjoy the best. 





APOLLO MORGONROOD 
AURORA PAINTED LADY 
CHIEFTAIN PINK BEAUTY 
DEBS PRIME MINISTER 
GEO. STIPP STARLIGHT 
All 10 Field Plants for $2.25 postpaid 
NEW PHOX SUBULATA NEW LILY GOLDEN GLEAM 








From the World's Best Collection 


Our collection comprises the finest develop- 
ments to date. We are here offering 6 out- 


The lily sensation of a century. Hardy, 
dependable, and very free flowering. Pro- 


standing varieties that you cannot be without. duces multitudes of fragrant gleaming 
APPLE BLOSSOM BLUE HILL golden lilies in June on two foot stems. 
ATROPURPUREA BRIGHTNESS Splendid thrifty 3 year old bulbs, 
AUTUMN ROSE ROCHESTER 

One Strong Plant of each for $1.35 postpaid 6 for $1 15 for $2 25 for $3 


WREXHAM HOLLYHOCK DELPHINIUM 


A tremendous bargain in high quality Delphinium. Plants are well grown two year 
old field plants that will give you gorgeous bloom next year. 


10 for $1.50 


NATIVE WILD FLOWER COLLECTION 


An exceptional offer to transplant nature’s woodland beauties to your own garden at 
@ very moderate cost. All plants select blooming size. 








3 BELLWORT 3 JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 3 TRILLIUM 
3 MERTENSIA 3 MAIDENHAIR FERN 3 HEPATICA 
3 BLOODROOT 3 YELLOW LADY SLIPPERS 3 VIOLETS 


27 Strong Plants for $2.75 Postpaid 


FREE Lehman’s ‘‘Greater Value’ catalog listing a complete line of quality Phlox, 
Hemerocallis, Phlox Subulata, Lilacs, Peonies, Wild Flowers, and Perennials. 


THE LEHMAN GARDENS Faribault, Minnesota 


-VAUGHAN'S FAMOUS RAINBOW GARDEN OF TULIPS 


30 bulbs, 6 each of 5 varieties, prepaid $1. Our Rainbow Tulips are famous. You must 

have seen them at a neighbor’s, tall, giant blossoms, dominating the garden in May. 

These bulbs are American grown, perfected by newly discovered scientific methods. We 

offer 30 bulbs, 6 each of 5 varieties, of the following rainbow colors: Red, pink, orange, 

| yellow and violet, each variety labeled to facilitate planting for color effect. Fall catalog 
listing and illustrating everything for Fall planting mailed free. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


Department F, 10 W; Randolph St., CHICAGO 47 Barclay St.,. NEW YORK 























|| HAVE “COMPLETE” FERTILIZERS FAILED? 
| WHAT IS "LIVING™ FERTILIZER? 


Send for our new booklet—it’s FREE—and read about these revolutionary new ideas. Learn, too, how easily 
and cheaply you can turn farm and garden wastes into organic fertilizer, rich in plant foods and available, 

humus, by mixing them with ADCO. Every pound of ADCO makes 40 Ibs. of splendid fertilizer, Get ADCO 
from your seed dealer, or direct from us. 


ADCO WORKS, Carlisle, Pa. 
And remember, ADCO is patented. There is NO substitute for ADCO. 











Mg 


iz Direct from Northern France 


FAMOUS 
om FRENCH MADONNA LILIES 


{fp 





The White Madonna (Candidum) 
Lilies of Northern France are fa- 
mous for their magnificent blos- 
soms. They are well adapted to 
American gardens. First shipment 


from France about September 
BH Ist. Plant bulbs at that time. 
PRICE— Superior Northern Grown Roots 
. q Extra Large Bulbs —40c ea.; $4.00 doz.; $30.00, 100. 
rel MAIL YOUR = Mammoth Bulbs—50c ea.; $5.00 doz.; $40.00, 100. 
Trade ¥ Max ORDER NOW! PREPAID 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE BULB CATALOG 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


“Everything for.the Garden”’ 
DEPT. 73, 35 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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It's GublemProtected Y 


Now is the time to build new lawns, but 
remember—a properly conditioned soil is the 
basis of every beautiful lawn. Before you do 
any seeding, first dig in plenty of moistened 
GPM Peat Moss. It promotes a healthy, deep 
rooted turf that stays fresh and green even 
through summer's heat. Insist on GPM and 
get the worid’s finest horticultural peat moss. 
Write for Free literature on Building and 
Renovating Lawas. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
165-W. John Street New York, N. Y. 


1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk Street 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


5 A 
PERENNIALS for fall planting 


Delphiniums @ Columbines @ Oriental Poppies 
Hollyhocks @ Pentstemons @ Veronicas @ Sweet 
William @ Wall Flowers @ Pyrethrums 
Large April plants—mixed colors—hardy anywhere. All 
will bloom profusely next season. All from best stock 

obtainable 
Prices: One kind or a combination of kinds mixed; 
25 for $1.25; 50 for $2.25; 100 for $4, alk prepaid. 


DELPHIA DELL GARDENS, Puyallup, Wash. 














Mertensia Virginica 
or BLUE BELLS 


Large clusters of blue bell-shaped flowers on 12 


to 16 inch stems during April and May. Plant 
this fall for bloom next spring. 

10 for $1.00 & 25 for $2.00 postpaid 
Dodecatheon Meadia—[Shooting Star] 
Caltha Palustris—[{ Marsh Marigold] 

Hepatica Triloba—[Liverwort] 


Viola Pedata—|[Bird’s Foot Violet] 
Any 10 for $1.00 or 25 for $2.00 Postpaid 
Send for complete list of wild flowers. Also our 
Hardy Perennial Catalog. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS 
Oakford 5 ee Illinois 








CHOICE NOVELTIES FOR FALL 


New hardy herbaceous plants especially recom- 


mended for Fall planting. The finest list of Double | 


Pyrethrum in Ameri¢ca—Rare Campanulas—Un- 
usual Primulas—and a complete list of those plants 
which are best moved in the Fall. All at special 
low Fall prices. Write for Bargain List. 


Ralph E. Huntington Nursery, Painesville, O. 



















PINK DELIGHT 


DELPHINIUM SEEDS 


Wheeler Croft Hand 
Pollinated 





ae 
* NEW SHADE e 
Self Color. Distinct PINK with very faint 
undertone of palest mauve. 342 inch 
flowers, very double, perfect in shape, 


fawn centers. Tapering spike. Vigorous 
growth. 


SEEDS ONLY, Pkt. $5.00 


“WHEELER CROFT" 


AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 S.E. 18th Ave., Portland, Oregon 




















The Busy Gardener Work Cards 


I. GEORGE QUINT 








SEPTEMBER 


Calendar Plant Peonies—plant small bulbs—renovate Lily- 
of-the-Valley beds—spray Asters—divide Phlox. 











NORTH: Order bulbs for fall planting and prepare beds—let some annuals 
go to seed, so that you may be able to propagate your favorites—move perennials 
that have finished flowering—gather material for mulching—get material ready 
to protect annuals from early frost—take cuttings of Rock Cress, Pinks, etc., 
and place in cold frames—transplant Pansies, Bellis and Forget-me-nots sown 
in August—continue to spray Chrysanthemums, apply liquid manure and stake 
plants—take root cuttings of Anemone japonica—there still is time to make a 
new lawn or renovate the old one—established Tulip beds should be given a 
shallow cultivation and a feeding of complete plant food—take cuttings of house 
plants and other plants too large to move indoors (some of the new rooting 
mediums now being sold are excellent and simplify the rooting of cuttings)— 
save leaves, dead branches, etc., for compost heaps—cut lawns before frost sets 
in—water evergreens well—give hedges their last clipping—transplant shrubs. 
SOUTH: Spray the garden with lime-sulphur—set out Peonies—repot Oxalis 
and Cyclamen—shift perennials that did not do well this season—apply bone 
meal to the Poppy bed—plant hardy annuals and perennials—plant seeds of 
Nasturtium and winter blooming Sweet Peas for Christmas table decorations 
—cut back Stocks and Snapdragons—plant Iris, Oxalis and Hemerocallis. 











PEONIES 
September Soil must be prepared deeply for Peonies because 
Planting of their deep roots and permanency in the garden. 








Those who have admired the Peony but have neglected to plant it because of 
the mistaken impression that it is difficult to raise should take heart from the 
facts that it will blossom year after year with little care and that a permanent 
Peony garden may be obtained at little cost. Mid-September to mid-October is 
the best time to start Peonies, the new eyes for next season’s growth having been 
formed and the plants being dormant. Peomes are vigorous growers and so 
prolific that it is a pity to stunt their growth, yet that is wha’: many persons do. 
It is almost as easy to plant Peonies correctly as it is to plant them erroneously. 
Be sure the roots come from good stock, that the soil is rich enough to provide 
adequate food and moisture and that fertilizer containing phosphorous and 
potash are supplied. Other requirements are: 

Plenty of water, planting about two or three inches below the surface of the 
soil, full sunshine, protection from frost and frequent spraying. 

Plants should be at least three feet apart and they should not be set near trees 
or shrubs. 

A light mulch of straw should be supplied the first winter after planting, given 
after the ground has been frozen. 

Peonies usually require at least two years’ establishment in the soil before 
flowering. 











BULBS 


Small The early flowering bulbs will bloom long before 
thoughts turn to shutting off the supply of heat. 














Unlike their kinfolk, the Tulip and the Hyacinth, which should be set out in 
October and November, several of the spring flowering bulbs should be planted 
in September. These include the small bulbs: Scilla, Snowdrops, Crocus, Winter 
Aconites, and Glory-of-the-snow; also the Narcissus. These bulbs require more 
time than the larger bulbs for root development. They provide such cheer in the 
early spring that the gardener should have as many of them as possible. 


In shaded spots, around the base of trees, they are excellent. Many gardeners 
naturalize Snowdrops, Scillas, Winter Aconites, and Crocus in the lawn, an 
admirable practice. Yet, care must be taken that they be planted in those 
sections of the lawn that will not require early mowing, as the foliage must be 
permitted to ripen. 


Narcissus should be set six inches deep, the others two or three inches. 


Well-drained soil lightened with sand and enriched with a complete plant 
food is suggested. 














(Continued on page 428) 
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OREGON 


GIANT 
PANSIES 











GROW THESE "ONE CENT" 
EAUTIES for 
. SALE 
PLEASURE 
1 1 pkt 600 seeds 
and PROFIT! $1.00 
aw -. - a 2 pkts 600 seeds ea. 
PANSIES | in the $1.01 


pring — SOW 
OREGON ‘GI ANT 
PANSY SEED 
NOW for your 


early sales. 
SPECIAL OFFER! 


» Rewer price $15)... s 6000086008 $10 
% oz. (Regular price §$7.50)....ccecceces $5 
TEARS MACKSE, TTS BOSE. 6ccccccccescceces $.35 


(Trial pkt., oz. and % oz. orders not 
the 1c sale.) 


4 pkts 600 seeds ea. 
$2.02 




















included in 


MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS 
Canby, Oregon 


(Originator and grower of The Oregon Giants) 








1300 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 
Catalog Free on Request 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 


Choicest Daffodils 


For the Show Bench 


Beersheba $2 @ Calcutta $2.50 @ Corinth $5 
Fortune $7.50 @® Godolphin $2 @ Havelock $2.50 
Hebron $2 @ Killigrew $3 @ Moira O'Neill 75¢e each 
One double-nose bulb each of above $25 
Other fine varieties—Aeolus 40c, Alasnam 40c, Brightling 
40c, Dactyl 50c, Dawson City 25c, Dragoon 50c, Glorious 
75c, Lady Diana Manners 25c, Mayflower $1, Medusa 25c, 
Mrs. E. H. Krelage 25¢, Nelly $1.75, Niveth $1, Red 
Guard 50c, Scarlet Gem 25c, Tenedos $1 each; Alcida 
3 for 50c, Firetail 3 for 50c, Croesus 4 for 50c, Jonquilla 
simplex $1 doz., and 200 other choice varieties listed in 
my descriptive catalog. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 
Route 2 

















Rockville Maryland 











PEONIES e _ IRISES 


Write for FREE CATALOG. Modern 
varieties at modest prices. 
HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
Kans. 


Lafontaine, 











SMALL GARDEN 






Peony COLLECTION 


@ Full Season Blooms 
® Fine Choice Colors 


David Harum (light crimson), Mons. 
Jules Elie (light rose pink), Souvenir 
de Louis Bigot er - rose pink), 
Therese (old rose pink), Frances 
Willard (white) Mme. Jules Dessert 
(flesh white). Send for these four 
Glorious peonies today . . . superb 


COMPLETE 
COLLECTION 


ONLY 


$395 


quality... large 3 to 5 eye divisions .. . full season 
bloom .. . ideal for small gardens . . . an outstanding 
value... order from this adv - « «= you'll receive them 


at planting time. 
AUGLAIZE GARDENS 


Box 28 VAN WERT, OHIO 
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We Hear from Texas | 


Mrs. J. C. DARNELL 


EPTEMBER—do the months roll 
around too fast for you? They do 


for me. I find myself surprised 
often when I look at the calendar and 
see how time plays a joke on me. I’m 
not yet ready for autumn and yet I love 
this season best of all the four. I love 
it for its enjoyable balminess, its exten- 
sion of bloom to enliven cloudy days, its 
fullness of the harvest and the gratifica- 
tion accorded earnest endeavor along so 
many lines. 

One small thing I mean to do this very 
week will be to put into pots several 
varieties of bulbs. Each year I have put 
this off until it was too late. One will 
do that, won’t they? 

Too, you as well as I will want color- 
ful bloom in bulbs. We can have this 
with Croeus (seven to a six-inch pot), 
Hyacinths, Freesias and even one kind of 
forcing Tulip. Suppose we just decide 
to make a “cleaning” in bulb beauty for 
the winter window garden not forgetting 
that accommodating bloomer, the Prim- 
rose in several different varieties. They 
are almost indispensable even if they do 
have a mind of their own. By that I 
mean they will come into bloom quicker 
if they are allowed the joy of a basement 
window for a few weeks until the bloom 
is out when you may enjoy it in the warm 
living-room. 

One special preparation I have made 
for my winter window garden so far is 


starting slips of variegated foliage 
plants. White edged leaves add a very 
distinctive touch to other plants. This 
may be had by Madame Salleroi Gera- 
nium, Hills of Snow Geranium, varie- 
gated English Ivy, and Sunset Ivy 
Geranium. This last plant, if kept on 
a plant shelf, will add greatly to the 
beauty of any window. 

You will say I am arguing for the 


winter window garden. Indeed I am for 
it is one thing that will add greatly to 
your joy and to a delightful appearance 
in any living-room when snow may lie 
deep on the outside or icicles hang heavy 
from bending limbs. We eannot have that 
enjoyable condition down here so I envy 
you in the North. 

That window will do many other things 
for you, too—the driving away of dull 
care in a visit to the blooming shelves, the 


friendliness of exchange of plants, and 
the flower lore learned through talks 


with visitors. 

This reminds me of the last words of a 
dying friend who said, “I hope someone 
will love my window garden as I have 
loved it for it kept me near to God.” 

And while I am on this subject let me 
tell you of something I saw recently that 
expressed a whole sermon in itself. It 
was a built-in window on the outside of 
a double window by which a gentle occu- 
pant of a wheel chair sat most of the 
long days through. It was somebody’s 
mother and because her heart was filled 
with love for flowers her daughter and 
son made this window garden for her. 
I believe in all their after life they will 
be blest for it. 

(Continued ‘on page 429) 
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‘Breath of Spring” 
The New Evergreen Viburnum 


“Viburnum Burkwoodi” 7 


This new evergreen shrub from England is 
very hardy; delightfully fragrant, waxy pink 
and white flowers in earl spring. The most 
striking improvement in howesia shrubs for 
many years. Offered for the Ye time in 
strong, field-grown plants, dug with ball of 
earth and burlapped and packed ready for 
shipment by express on receipt of order. 


18 to24” high—each $2.50; 6 for $12.50 
2 to 22’ high—each $3.25; 6 for $16.00 
2'2 to 3’ high—each $4.00; 6 for $20.00 


Be the first in your locality. to have this 


sensational new variety. 





The SEBENTHALER COMPANY 
3001 Catalpa Drive Dayton, Ohio 











Americas Finest... 
IRIS CATALOG 


now on the press... Bigger than ever 
—52 pages —If you are not already on 
our mailing list, reserve your copy now 


4 COOLEY’S GARDENS 


BOX F, SILVERTON, OREGON 
ARE NOT 


ORCHIDS excessive 


and Can Be Grown Successfully 
in the Home 


In our new, becutifully illustrated Orchid guide 
we give you all details of culture, with descrip- 
tions and recommendations of home-growing 
varieties. We also list a series of interesting 
beginner’s collections at very low group prices. 
These collections are listed below our usual cata- 
log values in order to stimulate interest. 














Send for your copy now. 


Fifty cents the (ory. LAGER & HURRELL 


to be eee 
rent . 
oe = © Summit, New Jersey 


plant order. 








From Season To Season 


IDEAL MARKERS 


mark choice plants, keep their records 
all summer, all winter. 


2 x I” flag, 6” stake 
Write With Lead Pencil—Weatherproof 








30 for $1 @ 100 for $3 
GARDEN LABEL CO. of Wilton, Conn. 
a > 





FREE CATALOG 


“Ferns and W1ld Flowers 
of Vermont” 


now ready 


Early Fall is the time to replant your 


Rock Garden 


Our collection of 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
is the largest in AMERICA 


Send for free Catalog 
MITCHELL NURSERIES 


poo F. BARRE, VERMONT 


= —— 








=== ——— ———— me 
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“NO CRAB GRASS.. 
NO WEEDS..AND A 







e 
That's what a Chicago | 
customer says about /£3 
his lawn of Scott's 
Creeping Bent, and 
Dr. Rigg of Glen 
Ridge, N. J., writes, 
“I converted my lawn : 
to your Creeping Bent 
and have the finest one in this 
section.”"’ Scott’s Creeping Bent 
will grow in any state from Maine 
to Missouri. Ask for our booklet 
BENT LAWNS. The best planting 


time is from August 1 to November. 


0. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 
66 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 


S< 


SCOTTS SEED aco BEAUTIFUL LAWNS / 
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PHLOX 


Division Phlox seed should be removed, for seedlings tend 
to revert the undesirable lavender shades. 














Whether grown as dwarf, creeping plants in the rockery or as giant monarchs 
of the border, Phlox may be propagated easily by division or cutting of the 
roots. 

September division is suggested, to give the plants an opportunity to become 
well established before winter. Old clumps should be divided and replanted 
every three or four years. 

Requiring an open, sunny spot in the garden, Phlox should be planted away 
from shrubs. Gross feeders, the plants require a complete plant food when the 
bed is prepared early in September. 

So spreading is the root system that in dividing clumps it is possible to cut 
the roots into short lengths and treat them as seed. 

Phlox occasionally are troubled by leaf blight, which causes the lower leaves 
to die and then spreads upward on the plant. When this occurs burn ail old 


tops and clean the surface of the beds. Adequate food supply will help resist 
blight. 








WORLD'S FAIR TULIP 


Strikingly beautiful new Cottage Tulip that 
should appear in every 1939 spring bulb 
garden. The large imposing blooms are a 
brilliant rose color with a lighter edge and 
a creamy white base. 


$1.00 for 3, $3.75 per doz. (Postpaid) 

Order Bulbs Now — Supply Limited 
Write for our new Fall Bulb Catalogue beautifully 
illustrated in color and featuring World's Fair along 
with many other flower bulb creations. 


BURNETT BROS. INC. 


Seed Merchants & Growers — Est. Over 30 Yrs 
92 Chambers St. Dept. G. New York City 








$3.00 “MOUNTAIN” 
IRIS COLLECTION 


Ambassadeur Rameses 

Asia San Francisco 
Bourem Souv. Me. Gaudichau 
Dr. Chas. Mayo Wm. Mohr 

Lord of June Clara Noyes 

Marian Lapham Frieda Mohr 
Meldorie Mount Royal 
Peaches Peerless 

Midgard Pres. Pilkington 
Pluie D’Or Sequoiah 


One Each, Labeled, Prepaid, $3.00 
Descriptive Iris List Free 


Long's Gardens, Boulder, Colorado 








NEW PLANTS OF MERIT 
Calceolaria John Innes, a _ thoroughly hardy plant 
with golden slipper-like bloom................ . 
Aster frikarti (Wonder of Stafa), the very finest 
ae ee ee ee: eee -50 
Fuchsia magellanica, a new red Fuchsia that will 
ee Re rr rk Sree -50 
One each of the above, $1.25 
Send for free catalog listing over 1000 hardy plants 
—it pronounces names. 

® E. 101 Sharp Ave., Room 291 


NURSERIES 


AD] DIFFERENT FLOWER 
SEEDS DESCRIBED 


The most complete CATALOGUE ever 
published, it includes many rare and un- 
common seeds. Choice Delphiniums, Lu- 
pines, Liliums, Primulas, Shrubs, Herba- 
ceous and Alpine Plants in great variety. 
176 Pages crammed with information, 24 
Pages Coloured Illustrations. 




















Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH - - -  - ENGLAND 
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LILY - OF - THE 
VALLEY 
Renovation of 


beds 





Lily-of-the-Valley makes an ideal ground cover in 
heavy shade where grass is hard to grow. 








Lily-of-the-Valley is a voracious feeder, the roots spreading far to obtain needed 
nourishment. In this way, plants soon become crowded, and though set six 
inches apart originally they may become so dense and matted after four or 
five years that bloom may be impeded. 


It is necessary to keep a planting free of weeds or other plants in order to 
give the Lily adequate space. 


When plants become matted they should be lifted and divided. Clumps may be 
divided into smaller pieces and then set four to six inches apart, planting 
deeply. A complete balanced plant food should be applied to the bed and 
worked thoroughly into the soil. 


Frequently Lily-of-the-Valley is planted among evergreens and other shrubs, 
where it is protected from the sun. Care must be exercised, however, lest it be 
set where it might be cut with the grass; it is important to realize that removal 
of the foliage before it has withered completely will affect seriously the next 
season’s flower development. 











ASTERS eer 


Enemies Asters should not be grown continually in the same | 
place. Practice a three-year rotation. 








Most damaging of all Aster enemies is the tarnished plant bug, a brownish 
insect about one-quarter inch long, flying, difficult to control and especially 
prevalent in prolonged dry spells. It punctures shoots just below the flower 
bud, causing it to droop or become deformed. Spraying or dusting with a 
tobacco preparation will serve as an effective control, for while it will not 
kill the bugs it will repel them. Moreover, be sure to destroy all weeds in 
which the insects might breed. 

The black Aster beetle, frequently known as blister beetle, which feeds on 
the blossoms, may be fought with arsenate of lead on foliage or nicotine 
sulphate or pyrethrum on the flowers. 

Aster Yellows, a common disease resulting in stunted growth, is carried from 
other plants by the leaf hopper which may be curbed with pyrethrum dust. 
Clean cultivation, adequate application of complete balanced plant food and 
adequate water will provide Asters generally with vigor to combat fungus 
attacks. Plants are much like humans; a sturdy body is better able to resist 
illness than an underfed individual. 














These suggestions are printed Index Card size for the convenience 
of the reader and for easy reference 
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CORAL LILIES 


(L. tenuifolium) 

Exquisite in the garden—marvelous 
for cutting too. Flaming coral red 
color, waxen texture, richly scented, 
blocms May, June. Hardy, easy to 
grow. Our superior strain averages 
3 to 5 feet tall! <A large crop of fine 
healthy bulbs makes possible these 
Flower Grower Specials: 
25 big, sure-to-bloom bulbs. 
15 jumbo size bulbs... 1.39 
blazing midsummer color 


TIGER LILIES 
20 large or 50 blooming size bulbs, only $1.69 
4ll prepaid delivery. Cultural directions free. 
But we must confess—we have more bulbs than money 
for postage. Tell us, ‘‘ship express collect and add half 
again as many bulbs free!’’ 
RICHARD’S GARDENS 

P. ©. 363 Fort Collins, Colorado 


12 Fine Lilies for $2.00 postpaid 


3 Amabile—Early blooming. 
Height 1 to 2 ft. 

3 Golden Gleam—‘‘A gleam of gold.’’ Resembling Tenui- 
folium in all except color. 

3 Tenuifolium—‘‘Gayest of little 
red—1 to 2 ft. 

8 Willmottiae—Black dotted orange-yellow recurving flower. 
2 to 4 ft. 
Send for my new 


JULIA E. CLARK 


Rarest Flowering 


BULBS 


Scarlet Fritillary, Plume Hyacinth, 
Lily of the Altai, Lewisia brachycalyx, 
Sternbergia Lach- 
enalia, Iris reticulata, Butterfly Tulip, 
Hoop-petticoat Daffodil, Pink Calla 
. . . With many others as unique. 


bulbs, 


. $1.39 


For 





Box 





Bright orange scarlet, waxy. 


Lilies.” 


Bright cherry 


illustrated in color 
Canby, Oregon 


catalog 





lutea, Eremurus, 


Interesting unusual 


Lily seeds, 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 


catalog, 
and the like. 














BOX Z 











Ideal for 


\P WER MOWER 










the Estate 
Owner. 
Cultivates GRAVELY 
your garden MFG. CO. 
+ + cuts Box 900 
tallest weeds Dunbar, W. Va. 





-- mows 





Hardy Improved Nut Trees 
for Farm and Lawn 


Commercial and ornamental, grafted, early-bear- 


ing nut trees. Thin shelled black walnuts, shell- 
barks, pecans, hicans, filberts, and other tree 
crops. Price sheet free. Complete manual, 25e. 


NUT TREE NURSERIES 
Downingtown, Pa. 


NEW LOW PRICES 


Box 65-H 








on Tora Size TULIPS 


IMPORTED DIRECT FROM HOLLAND 


We have selected from our growers in 
Holland an outstanding collection of 
Darwin, Breeder and Cottage varieties. 
Guaranteed finest quality, TOP SIZE 
bulbs. Save money by ordering early. 


WRITE TODAY for Beautifully 
Illustrated Catalogue in Colors 


QUAINT ACRES NURSERIES 
ANGOLA, N. Y. 











DENNIS ROAD 
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We Hear From Texas 
(Continued from page 427) 


The window box was eight inches deep, 
20 inches wide and 76 inches long. Faney 
posts supporting the outer edge were 
white like the house. Top and sides were 
window frames to fit this size. (These 
may be purchased second-hand, by mak- 
ing the box there is very little cost.) The 
top slanted a little and was hinged to the 
house so the plants could be aired éasily. 
Sides were made replaceable by sereen 
wire if desired. The top was as high as 
the lower pane of window glass. The 
edge of box fitted just under the ledge 
of the window frame outside and to the 
inner edge of window frame. The box 
slanted a little to carry moisture away 
from the wall of the house. 

Friends from several states sent the 
invalid plants which made it more inter- 
esting. When plants grew too high, they 
were transferred to the lawn. Rain- 
lilies were the most accommodating be- 
cause they bloomed often. When winter 
‘ame, the daughter said they meant to 
add faney Cactus and tiny evergreens and 
Cedars and top the earth with sand so 
that they could put out feed for birds 
which would make the window interest- 
ing all the time. In that case the top 
would be raised. 

To look at a contrivance built outside 
a window just for the growing of flowers 
in this light makes the work of a very 
high order indeed and the aftermath most 
praiseworthy. Many a grandmother, who 
has to sit quietly all day with only her 
knitting or ¢rocheting for employment, 
might like one of these built-in window 


gardens. It is so little to do in return 
for all they have done in this world. [If 
any reader has pictures of attractive 


windows, please send them in.—Editor.] 

And now I am going to tell you some- 
thing you won’t believe, but it is true. 
On last July first I sowed some Zinnia 
seed bought of Burpee of Philadelphia 
(four packets for 10 cents, mind you) 
and they came up in 18 hours. What do 
you know about that? They grew strong 
and hearty and I have enjoyed bouquets 
for two weeks from the two rows that 
began to bloom in six weeks. Last year 
I sowed fresh seed from my garden on 
the last of August and picked blooms in 
mid-October. I had Zinnias until well 
into December. 

I believe I promised to tell you how I 
got on with using Rootone for encourag- 
ing slips of plants to form roots. I think 
it is fine. Two Geraniums have already 
started to grow and they have rooted of 
course. Hydrangeas and Poinsettias are 
beginning to grow so this product must 
be able to take its place along with others 
that have proven worthwhile to gardeners. 

Mologen, too, is all they claim for it as 
I was so terribly bothered with sala- 
manders and moles in the early spring 
and have not been now for several weeks. 
Here in the South we can leave our bulbs 
in the ground all winter and last winter 
my two hundred Gladiolus bulbs were 
vaten “to a man.” Not a bulb came up 
this spring. You see that would annoy 
the patience of anyone a lot sweeter 
tempered than I am so I used Mologen 
generously and to good effect. 
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For gorgeous flowers next 
spring, plant Dreer's hardy 
bulbs NOW. Send for 


100th ANNIVERSARY 
BULB CATALOG 


FREE! Contains an unusual variety 
of highly-recommended Dreer quality 
spring bloomers—Crocus, Daffodils, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Iris, 
ilies, etc. Order early; get_the pick 
of the crop. Celebrating our Century cf 
Service with most attractive prices. 
Four of many special 
Anniversary’ offerings 
Spring Starflower—Rare. Lovely 
plant from Argentine. Hardy; produces 
abundance of showy flowers, soft lilac-blue 
with rich blue stripes. 20 bulbs $1, post 
paid. , 
Crocus Sieberi—First of 
Crocus. Delicate 
with gold in 


bulbous 


all spring-blooming 
light-blue, richly marked 
throat. Hardy; very prolific. 
12 bulbs only 60c; 50 for $2, postpaid. 
Giant Scilla, Spring Beauty—Marvelous new 
Squill with gorgeous blue flowers twice the 
size of those of well-known Sibirica. Blooms 
for weeks during spring; magnificent dis- 
play; hardy. 10 bulbs $1, postpaid. 
Mission Bells (Fritillaria meleagris) —Quaint 
spring-blooming plant; large pendant bell 
Shaped flowers of various colors in fasci- 
nating checker-board design. Hardy; best 
in semi-shade, 20 bulbs $1, 50 for $2, 
postpaid. 


HENRY A. DREER 


186 Dreer Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 








PLANT PANSIES NOW! 
PITZONKA’S GIANT-FLOWERING 
MIXTURE — All Large Size Plants 
Special Offer for Fall Planting 
100 Plants for Only $1.35 
Send for Illustrated Fall Pansy Booklet 


Shows the better named varieties, such as, Lake 
of Thun, Yellow Master na other separate colors, 
adaptable for color scheme plantings 


Pitzonka's Pansy Farm Bristol, Pa. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALISTS 
CUT FLOWERS 


W holesale—Retail 





BULBS 


You are cordially invited to visit one of New 
England’s most popular gladiolus fields. 20 
acres are in bloom from July 20th to Oct. Ist, 
located on U. S. Rte. 1, main highway to 
Portsmouth, N. H., 6 miles from Newburyport, 
Mass. 


Write Dept. F for New Fall List 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ORIENTAL POPPY 


Planted now should bloom next year 
Large field grown roots. Grown from divisions. 
Guaranteed true to name. Planting directions with 
each order. All plants are labeled and shipped 
POSTPAID. Order Now. 





*MRS. PERRY — large. eves — Be autiful ‘Am. 
beautiful clear a Beauty’ rise 
CBR cccccccccecesceses *PERRY’S Waive ite 
*BEAUTY of = ceasecnoee glistening white........ 
—tall dark red, each .35 rs 4 war hl — large 
JEANNIE MAWSON — — ,y,0X-Dloo : 
large geranium pink, WURTEMBERGIA— i larg. 
COGN 0000060000200008 35 PERFECTION—tall, large 
FAIRY — delicate rose re ae" apenas 0 
Lowy small dainty, *ORANGE KING — select 
Ceoccecesesescsessé large orange.........+0 
*OLYMPIA_DOU BLE *MAY SADLER—large sal- 
Salmon, early, each...35 SN i staassessars 3 
Any three BSc varieties......cccccccccccces $ .80 


BED Te BOP THANSIIEE, 0 cccvcccccccccccecss 
One of each (12 varieties)........ 
*One of each mixed with star * seven varieties rh 33 


FALL PLANTING LIST SENT FREE. 


Special Collection of these 5 fine varieties 
$1.00 postpaid. All labeled. 
Beauty of Livermore—tall, very hardy, dark red, 
Mrs. Perry—Large clear pink, very hardy. 
OLYMPIA—DOUBLE salmon. Early and hardy. 
ORANGE KING—Tall, hardy, clear orange. 
SCARLET BEAUTY—Late, large scarlet. Hardy. 


THE HARMON NURSERY 
Box F Prospect, Ohio 
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RATE t5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 121éc per 

word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 

copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 

No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 

order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
were GauSen. 


“Aquatics 


WATER LILIES and 

aquariums. Also a complete line of fancy Goldfish, Tropi- 
cal Fish, Aquariums, and supplies, Free Catalog. Beldt’s 
Aquarium, St. louis, Mo. 


Aquatic Plants for - pools Is and 





. Baby Evergreens 


‘15, ) 32 » YEAR TRANSPLANTS, $1.00. Colorado Blue 
Spruce, Norway Spruce, Scotch or Red Pine, Douglas Fir. 
Assorted varieties filled. Four, six-year Colorado Blue 
Spruce, $1.00. All postpaid. Introductory offers, Fall 
delivery. Book early. Catalogue free. Ransom Nursery, 
Geneva, Ohio. 


Begonias 
BEGONIAS our specialty. Plants shipped in paper pots. 
Booklet—Cultural directions and descriptions 50c, Green 
Tree Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 








~ Bulbs 


Classified Advertising Section — 


HUSUAAAERENETUVAAOENSAEDASELENADEDEPDEEAAESEEEEO LENE 


mntaiy POCEEETNNASETEO TNE TTNTL 





UXENEEESULEITOUINEVELIII LLL 


DAFFODILS—large flowe pains bulbs—September only, per 
bushel, express prepaid; King Alfred, $18.00; Golden Spur, 
$16.50; hh ge $12.50. VITO CONENNA BULB FARM, 
Snohomish, Washington. 


“HAND MADE” DAFFODIL mixture. Each package cor con- 
tains 100 bulbs—20 varieties—9 distinct types, covering 
two months bloom, includes King Alfred, Olympia, Prim- 
rose Phoenix, Bernardino, Buttercup, Sassenheim, etc. 


$3.25 pkg., 10 pkgs. (1000), 28.50. Daffodils for 
naturalizing, Early Trumpet, Barri Conspicuous, Early 


Poeticus, Late Poeticus or mixture, 12 varieties earliest to 
latest, $1.50 hundred; $12.00 thousand, Lycoris Squamigira 
75e, three $2.00. Everything blooming size. Prepaid. 
Howard Garde1 “ns, Re public, 1 Mo. 





Delphiniums 


DELPHINIUM—Sced from imported Gold Medal varieties 
only: Lady Eleanor, Blue Spire, Violet Robinson, etc. 
Named $1.00; Mixed 75ic. Hibberson, 853 Byng St., Oak 
Bay, Victoria, Canada. 


1938 SELECTED SEED from massive flowering strains. 
Lights, Darks or Mixed shades. Large package $1.00; half 
package 50c, John J. Johnson, 1966 Linden Ave., Racine, 
Wisconsin. 











Double English Violets 
DOUBLE ENGLISH VIOLETS: unusual and rare. Ex- 








, Hyacinths, etc., shipped 
Apply for catalogue to: 
van Deursen, SASSENHEIM- 


BULBS FROM HOLLAND, Tulips, 
free of charge to destination. 
J. HEEMSKERK, care P. 
Holland. 

MISSION BELLS—Quaint, beautiful. 
bulbs, only $1.00 postpaid, Catalog free. 
187 Dreer Bldg., Phila. 


ACCLIMATED TULIP BULBS, 100 mixed Darwin, Cot- 
tage and Breeder, large $3.25, seconds $2.00. 10 each 10 





Plant now. 25 
Henry A. Dreer, 





varieties, labeled, assorted colors, $3.50; seconds $2.25. 
Prepaid. Bloom guaranteed. THE VAN GARDENS, 
Kingston, New Jersey. 





SPRING STARFLOWER—LIovely spring- Saas Argen- 
tine flower. 20 bulbs $1.00 postpaid, Free catalog. 
Henry A. Dreer, 189 Dreer Bidg., Phila. 


DREER’S BULB CATALOG (100th Anniversary) FREE. 








Great Values. Send for it immediately, Henry A, Dreer, 
188 Dreer Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
40 LARGE DARWIN TULIPS, diameter 1”, assorted, 


$1.00. Following items $1.00 each, three ‘or $2. 75, post- 
paid. 12 King Alfred Daffodils; 30 Narcissus; 100 
Anemones or Ranunculus; 40 Colored Freesias; 50 Dutch 
Iris, 35 German Iris; 7 lLycorus radiata (Red Spider 
Lily). Fall Bulb Catalog out Aug. 15. Ask now. 
Amaryllis _ Specialist. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F., La 
Verne, Calif fornia, 


Cactus 
CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming ‘size, all differ- 
ent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. These are ‘Cactus, no 
succulents, Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 
143, Van Horn, Texas, 
CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Ariicles on culture, 
new species, exploration, illustrated pronouncing glossary. 


Recognized authority. Learn about cacti. $1.00 six months, 
Box 101, Pasadena, California. 









































tremely fragrant, intensely double. Color, deep violet— 
$1.50 per dozen, Walton E. Milliman, Rockford, Michigan. 
Fertilizer 
SHREDDED COW MANURE 100 Ibs. 80c, ton $15. Hen- 
Peat-Nure Pulverized top dresser, 100 Ibs. $2.00; ton $30, 
Allen Company, Pittstown, ° _ 
Gladiolus 
125 BLOOMING SIZE or 300 small Break O’Day, Queen 
of Bremen, Bennett; Mixed, alike or assorted. Clair 


Phillips, Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 


WINTER BLOOMING GLADIOLUS. 
for winter ee Suitable for house plants or green- 
house forcing. Carefully selected mixture containing a 
large number of the most popular varieties. No. 1 sized 
bulbs 1% inches and larger in diameter. 10 bulbs 49c; 
100 bulbs $3.25 postpaid. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clear- 
water, Florida. 





Rested and timed 











Iris 





Large blooming size 
Autumn Gleam, Eleanor 
postpaid, $1.50. Linwood Iris 





FALL BLOOMING IRIS SPECIAL. 
rhizomes, one each, Autumn Haze. 
Roosevelt and Southland, 
Gardens, Wichita, Kansas. 
IRISES, 25 choice varieties, 
for $1.00. List of 400 varieties including 
ready. John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, 
THE FINEST AND LATEST IN IRIS. Write for free 
catalogue. Gore Iris Gardens, Evergreen Farm, Lake 
Zurich, Illinois. 

JAPANESE 1RiS—Seeds 25c per packet. 
ent new fine seedlings, 10 kinds separate, 
Gardens, Hyattsville, Md. 


I1R1S—Ten fine varieties, 








labeled, all Gifferent, prepaid, 
latest, now 


Illinois. 











Over 100 differ- 
$1.00. Norton 











properly labeled, your choice of 
Frieda Mohr, Los Angeles, or Dolly Madison, $1.00 post- 
paid, Martin’s Gardens, 6621 Moraga, Oakland, Calif. 


7 DIFFERENT FALL BLOOMING IRIS for $1.15 Post- 
paid. Hundreds of hardy Kansas grown varieties; lowest 
prices anywhere, Catalogue free. Fair Chance Farm, 
Beloit, Kansas, 


5 BEAUTIFUL SIBERIANS 


Caesar, Perry’s Blue, Periwinkle, 
Free. R. H. JONES, 








$1.00 prepaid. 
Kingfisher Blue, 
Peru, , Indiana. 


Emperor, 
Catalog 








Lawn Seeds 


“PURE KENTUCKY” BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED is 
just what most all lawns need and now is a wonderful 
time to sow it. After all it’s the Aristocrat of Permanent 









Grasses and experts bear us out. 10 Ibs., $2.00; 25 lbs., 
$4.50; 50 Ibs, $8.00; 100 Ibs., $15.00 f.o.b. WALNUT 
LAWN FARM, Route 2 G, L XINGTON, *. KY. 











Lilies 
A SUNSET LILY FREE with this hardy 
Formosanum, Henryi, 


Willmottiae, $1.00 
GARDENS, Tigard, 





Lily assortment: 
Tenuifolium, Tigrinum, Umbellatum, 
postpaid. Write for list. YEREX 
Oregon. 








Oriental Poppies 
GORGEOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES from collection of 20¢ 





named varieties. Connoisseur’s bargain—DELICATA, old 
rose; LULU A. NEELEY, ox-blood : SASS PINK. 
flesh pink; WATTEAU, 


shrimp pink—$3.75 value, only 
$2.25. Five different, our selection, only $1.00. All 2-yr. 
plants, labeled and postpaid. Catalogue. Box A, ARVISTA 
G ENS, Battle Creek, Mich. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES from a breeder’s garden. 
List. Super-Wunderkind $3.50. Wunderkind $1.00; many 
others. A. E. CURTIS, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Send for 





Hemerocallis 


HEMEROCALLIS: Buy your Hybrid Daylilies direct from 
largest grower and breeder in the Southwest. Have over 
200 varieties at sensible prices. Write for FREE list. 
H. M. Russell, Rt. 6, Box 1063, Houston, Texas. 


HYBRID DAYLILIES: Bagdad, Rajah $2.00. 
Midas, Mrs. Perry, Multiflora hybrids $1.50. J. A. 








Bijou, 
Craw- 





ford, Cinnabar, Golden Dream, Ophis, Royal 75c. Gypsy, 
J. R. Mann, Radiant 50c. Gem, Amaryllis 35c. Fisher 
Flowers, Germantown, Tenn. at’ 
FINEST NEW HYBRIDS of the popular daylily, Cata- 


logue on request. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





HEMEROCALLIS—I0 GOOD VARIETIES covering season’s 
bloom, $1.75, labeled, postpaid. Three each (30 plants), 
$4.00. Howard Gardens, Re es Mo. 





— Plants 


SUPER-WUNDERKIND, Mrs, Carl Skinner, 
June Delight, Von-der-Glotz. All Prize 
two $5. L. Knapp, Zionsville, Indiana. 
THREE MARVELOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES—$1.25 pre- 
paid. Heavy roots. Wurtembergia, Masterpiece, Olympia. 


Ponderosa, 
Winners, any 














Free catalog. Peonies, Iris, ete. R. H. JONES, Peru, 
Indiana. 

Peonies 
PEONIES, many good ones, 25c. Also Iris, Crown Lilies, 
Tulips, Muscari. Economy price list free. C. H. Smith, 
Faribault, Minn, 





PEONY ARISTOCRATS for your yards and gardens. Only 
best of old and new varieties, at attractive prices, Our 
Catalogue names best commercial cut-flower varieties, and 
gives valuable planting and growing instructions. HARMEL 
PEONY COMPANY—Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911— 
Berlin, Maryland, 





Daffodils 


DAFFODILS—Folder describing finest varieties a. 
new; old fashioned single blue hyacinths. 
Be irne, Rhodeen, Ashland, Virginia: 


CHOICE domestic and imported daffodils. _ 


. old and 
Mary McD. 


Mixture , $10.0 00 





per bushel. Catalogue on request. Berkeley Nurseries, 
Aldie, Va. 

DAFFODILS: Six-variety garden mixture $7.00 per bushel. 
Also selected fine novelty varieties. River's Edge Flower 
Farm, Nuttall, Virginia. 

“‘DAFFODILS—Can still supply most of the 160 varieties 
Gescribed in Catalogue; sent free on request. WALTZ 


BROTHERS, _Williamsburg, 2: 


START HOUSE PLANTS now for next winter, 10 differ- 
ent plants our selection, $1.00 postpaid. Free catalogue 
Tropical Plants. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, 
Florida. 








Insecticides 


AUTEN PEONIES, 140 varieties, 60c to $35.00: many 
under $2.50. Unfading reds, all types. Magnificent 
doubles, all colors. Finest Singles and Japs in commerce. 
New shades. Sensational species hybrids. Send for list. 
Collection offer, $2.25 postpaid; any Four of the follow- 
ing—Golden Dawn, Fuyajo, Solange, La France, Nina 
Secor, Mischief, Edward Auten, Jr., Princeville, Illinois. 





USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, European 


corn borer; Gladiolus thrips—dipping, soaking, spraying; 
Delphinium—Cyciamen mite; information free. Postpaid 
prices: 8 oz. $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; % gal. $5.00; 


Write for circular describ- 
THE ROTOTOX 
East Williston, me Ee 


1 gal. $10.00; cash with order. 
ing our sprayer that works from the hose 
COMP ANY, » 8 21 Yale _Street. 











Address 





ARE YOU A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER? 


If Not, This Handy Subscription Blank Is For Your Use! 
FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. | enclose $2 for one year. 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 





PEONIES! PEONIES! PEONIES! WE MUST REDUCE 
OUR STOC K—hence these very low prices. All first class, 
3 to 5 eye Divisions. 40c each—Edulis Superba, James 
Kelway, Festiva M, Mons. J. Elie, Pres. Taft; 50c each— 
Baroness Schroeder, Cherry Hill, M. M. Cahuzac, Richard 
Carvel, Seriu Somae, Phoebe Carey; 75c each—Clemenceau, 
King of Eng., L. A. Duff, Tourangelle, Therese; $1 each 
—Le Cygne, L’Etincelante, Mad. J. Dessert, Victoire de 
la Marne; $1.50 each—Philippe Rivoire, Isani Gidui; $3 
each—Kelway’s Glorious, Some Ganoko. Send for full 
list. BAIN BROTHERS, MARION, OHIO. 


Phlox 


25 TWO YEAR OLD clumps Phlox, each different: 
Perennials or Rock Plants, each different, $1.00. 
order rs $ postpaid. JUSTAMERE NOOK, Ellenville, N. Y 





















Prize Stickers 


PRIZE STICKERS for Flower Shows. 
and prices to The Horner Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Write for samples 
3341 Lancaster Ave., 











Special Offers 


SIG-ITE keeps cut flowers fresh. 
Matures latent bulbs, Package 25c. 
30x 294, Philadelphia, Pa. 

HARDY HIMALAYAN seeds and bulbs of easy culture: 


rare, beautiful and prizewinners for all—obtainable from 
Mrs. P. Kohli, Baramula, _Kashmir, India. 





Increases perfume. 
SIG-ITE, P. 0. 














Tobacco Dust 


NEW LOW PRICES on nicotine bearing tobacco dust. 
Splendid insecticide for dusting flowers to rid them of 
insects. Norfleet Company, Dept. F, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. 











Wildflowers 





HARDY PERENNIALS and Ferns from the Southern 


Appalachians. Special collection of 100 including rare 
Two years for $3.00 Native Orchids, $10.00, by express, not prepaid. J. A. 
McKay, Neel Gap Route, Cleveland, Georgia. 
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G tant Japanese | ry S | Phlox Blight Kills Leaves 


These are probably the most gorgeous of the Iris 
family. Showy giant flowers both double and single 
in mottled, striped, and blended colors. Easy to 
grow and not affected by insects or diseases. 
Amethyst—Large single amethyst blue..........+.+6. 30c 
Blue Bird—Single, deep velvety blue.............-.-.. 30c 
Choiceiden—Very choice. Bright rose with lemon 
yellow throat markings surrounded by a white 


GR Givcsncbesd ses tacesesdanWwanseuessanedeekens 30c 
Hano-no-nishki—Violet purple veined with white 30c 
Ho-ojo—Ruddy crimson, primrose blotches’ with 

NR ADR 5a gd Laake eek baa boseekae kee anet 50c 


Koko-no-iro—Deep purple, slight veining...........-. 30c 
Mirage—Lizht pink suffused with light blue toward 


SE A ere Peer et 30c 
White—Double—Purest white with yellow. throat. 
eS eee rere en ee 30c 
White—Single—Purest white with yellow throat. 
Three petals... .ccccccccccccccccccccscoce errr rT 30c 
_ , Value $2.90 
| ea. of above (nine) labeled (postpaid) 
Cniy $2.25 


Any six of the above varieties, excluding Ho-ojo, 
(labeled) $1.50 postpaid 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


12 Japanese Iris (Mixed) unlabeled....... $2.00 
All Extra Heavy Clumps 
"RAINBOW" (double 


PEONY COLLECTION varieties) 


"All the distinctive color range in Peonies" 
Avalanche—white Grandiflora—fiesh pink 


Marguerite Gerard—salmon Karl Rosefield—deep crim- 
Martha Bulloch—enormous son 

rose-pink Primevere—sulphur yellow 
Regular $4.25 value .NOW $3.00 


Send for Fall "SPECIAL OFFERS" list. You will find 
many items in it that will interest you. 


ROSEDALE NURSERIES 


Box P Tarrytown, New York 








We specialize in 


Wildflowers and Ferns 


Fall folder now ready Copy sent on request 
See full page advertisement August FLOWER GROWER 


THE AIKEN NURSERIES 


George D. Aiken, Owner, Box 25, Putney, Vermont 


HEMEROCALLIS 


Gift of MIKADO with each collection 
Choice of 4—$2.75 postpaid 


GEORGE YELD 
HARVEST MOON 











MRS. W. H. WYMAN 
RADIANT 
WINSOME 


See August Flower Grower for $1.50 collection 
CARL C. TYLER GARDENS 


7901 Sepulveda Bivd., Van Nuys, Calif, 
Write for Special Fall Offers 











FREE! With each 
pruner we give you 
this 40 page book telling 
you how, when, what to 
prune — For book only 
send 10c. 
Seymour Smith & Son, Inc. 
11 Main St., Oakville, Conn. 
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HEN the leaves of perennial 

Phlox become spotted and turn 

brown and die, the cause is blight, 
not fungi or red epider mite as most 
people suppose, according to a_ report 
from the New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. This common disease is 
easily recognized because it starts on the 
bottom leaves and gradually works up- 
wards. Fungi, mites, and soil conditions 
may inerease the severity of blight, but 
they’re not the primary cause. 

Tests were made to find the cause of 
blight. Tip euttings of blighted plants 
stayed healthy in the experiments. Blight- 
free plants also resulted from _ root 
euttings of diseased plants, started in 
sand. Withholding plant food essentials 
—nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium— 
had no effect. 

It is believed that blight is associated 
with the growth habit of the paniculata 
types of Phlox. Their new shoots in the 
spring arise mainly from the tips of last 
year’s stems. As the season advances, the 
old stems may decay, dry, and become 
discolored and apparently cannot supply 
food and water to the new growth above. 
This causes blight. 

There is evidence that blight results 
when the new growth does not make its 
own roots. For instance, the variety Miss 
Lingard and closely related suffruticosa 
varieties, such as Hereules, Empress, and 
Miss Verboom, seldom, if ever, become 
blighted. These Phlox, as a rule, start 
their growth very low on the old stems, 
or as stolons from the crown. Also, the 
new shoots make their own roots and are 
independent of the mother plant a month 
before the paniculata type. Novae- 
Angliae Asters and some Chrysanthemums 
have a trouble like Phlox blight which is 
rarely found in Novi-Belgi Asters and 
for the same reason as with Phlox. 

If blight is caused by the checked flow 
of food and water, then early rooting of 
the new growth should prevent it. Ex- 
periments were made to start roots by 
ringing their bases with indole-butyrie 
acid carried in a fat. This didn’t work, 
but it will be tried again. 

No blight control is certain now. Some 
varieties of Phlox are less susceptible than 
others. At Cornell, in 1936 and 1937, 
from 200 varieties in the gardens at 
Ithaea, Astrilela, Cameron, E. Il. Farring- 
ton, Jules Jany, Mia Ruys, Progress and 
Rheinlander were the healthiest. The 
most severely blighted were Avista, Al- 
bion, Caron d’Ache, Dolly, Guy Moore, 
Hindenburg, Prof. Virchaw, Pink Beauty, 
Venus, Charles Darevan and LaVogue. 

These experiments are reported to 
stimulate further research on the worst 
Phlox trouble known. 










KO~M These Virginia Bluebell 
pay ‘ € 8 
ay ‘ 
A w) 
last forever. 
Stick Tulips, Dragon or Parrot Tulips. All offered 


produce great umbels 
ENY 
You and your garden 
at attractive prices in beautifully illustrated catalog. 


cheery blue on 18 inch 
want new things. Try Fragrant Christmas Iris, 
Send for Our Complete Catalog. Free on Request 


a Bloom with the Daffodils 
Stems. Ideal for shade and 
lovely Pink Calla Lilies, Hardy Easter Lilies, Candy 
BEVERLY GARDENS, Box 342, Hempstead, N. Y. 
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10 Varieties DAFFODILS 


Includes “All Yellows”, 
Bi-Colors and Doubles. 
Quality bulbs direct from the 
grower. Postpaid, 

10 bulbs, all different...........$ .50 
50 bulbs, 10 kinds. ......cccccce Steed 
100 bulbs, 10 kinds............. $4.00 
Each variety labeled on orders of 50 
bulbs or more, 


Ask for catalog listing over 100 


varieties, 


ae Se Ve — se 2s a —- e  e dad 


S ptciatsénta in Dafgodils FLMA, WASH 


GARDEN of GIANT 
TULIPS 


3 fine bulbs each of 10 splen- 
did Giant Darwin Varieties— 
30 bulbs in all— 


Guaranteed to Bloom 


Fall Catalog profusely illustrated in Color. 
Full information Bulbs, Shrubs and Seeds FREE 





$7 00 


Postpaid 


PORTER-WALTON CO. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








ARSHALL’S 
ATCHLESS 


LILIES 


FOR FALL PLANTING .. 


Selected Collections 
4 Three good flowering bulbs 

of each of the following vari- 
eties in a wide range of color 














Months of (24 bulbs in all) with cul- 
Lil BI tural directions. value $7.65, 
ly oom postpaid, for only $5.00 
June Thru Japonicum Krameri — Soft 

pink, fragrant flowers (July) 
September Hansoni — Flowers yellowish 





orange (July) 
Martagon—Clusters of purple 
- flowers (June-July) 
Tigrinum Splendens—Single Tiger Lily (August) 
Philippinense formosanum—Long white trumpet (Au- 
gust) 
> - ~ Tee with pink shadings on back (June- 
July) 
Speciosum Magnificum 
tember) 
Umbellatum Grandiflorum—Large brilliant red (June) 
Send for your FREE Copy of our Catalog 
of Fall Culbs fully illustrated 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO., INC, 
154 West 23rd St. New York, N. WY. 





White, rosy red blotches (Sep- 
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18 PERENNIAL= 
— SEEDLINGS $1 


Here’s Your opportunity to “Make 
Your Garden Decllar Buy More.” 
Eighteen wonderful Seedling Plants at 
one-fifth of the price of field grown 
plants. 

6 BLACKMORE & LANGDON DELPHINIUM 


from imported seed 
6 GEUM, LADY STRATHEDEN 
6 AQUILEGIA, CRIMSON STAR 


all 18 POSTPAID for only $1.00 
Guaranteed to reach you in good condition 
FREE Perennial Seedlings—also our big list of 

Phlox and Peonies. Write for them today. 
RICHARDS GARDENS 


“OLD HOMESTEAD BRAND” 
PLAINWELL, MICH. 





Our descriptive List of 150 varieties of 














aia 


for wonderful 
blooms 
next spring 


RARE PLANTS 


LEWISIAS—Tweedyi, one of world’s -rarest 


large salmon-pink, evergreen... ..$1.00 each 
Columbiana, pink sprays, evergreen. .3 for $1.00 
Rediviva, dainty satin roses......... 6 for $1.00 
Talinum, airy pink summer blooms.. .3 for $1.00 


These 13 full-size plants $3.50 postpaid 
Synthyris, early clear blue, evergreen.3 for $1.00 
Heaven-blue Glaber pentstemon, finest 

for summer cutting. ........ccccess 3 for $1.00 
Free Bulletin 4F listing forty finest 
perennials and shrubs of upper Columbia 
gives full descriptions and culture. 
One rare plant FREE for list of ten plant or shrub 
prospects before Sept. 15. 


C. E. ARTMAN Box 270 
Native Gardens of Spokane, Washington 








PARKS FLOWER BOOK 






ya) SUPPLEMENT 
Choicest Collection of Fall 
Bulbs, Roots, Tubers and 
Seeds. Best Prices. 
> SEE Send for Your Copy 
GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 
Dept. 1-B. Greenwood, S. C. 














THE PEARL 


Gardenia flowered daf- 
fodil of pearly white. 
Many delightful flowers 
on strong stems. 15 for 
$1.00; 100 for $5.00. 


NARCISSI-DAFFODILS 


Cregon-grown daffodil bulbs are conceded to be the 
world's finest. Strong disease free bulbs full of vi- 
tality that will produce exhibition grade blooms in 
your own garden. 





Our listing is extensive and features many of those 
fine medium cup sorts now within the reach of every- 
one; varieties such as John Evelyn, Helios, Croesus 
and Diana Kasner. 


Send now for color illustrated catalog of Narcissi, 


Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths, Lilies and many other 
bulbs for fall planting. 


CONLEY'S BLOSSOM FARM 
1759A Franklin Bivd., Eugene, Oregon 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


The Mountain Ranunculus 


| peeled generally have a _ poor 
reputation among gardeners, many of 
them belonging to one of two classes which 
may be typified on the one hand by the 
inveterate spreader, Ranunculus repens, and 
on the other by that impossible beauty, R. 
glacialis. Between these two extremes we 
have a few treasures, beautiful in form and 
fairly easy to grow. R. montanus deserves 
special mention because it is both lovely 
and tractable. I have not had it long 
enough to pass final judgment (my plants 
came from Wm. Borsch & Son, Box 21, 
Maplewood, Oregon, who feature it in their 
current catalogue), but behavior so far 
coupled with what Mr. Borsch, a careful 
student and good judge of plants, has to say 
about it, leads me to think that in this 
we have a Buttercup of surpassing value 
for the average gardener. It seems to do 
best here in light shade in woodland mold. 
Other than that it apparently has no special 
requirements except that it delights in a 
fairly constant supply of moisture, though 
not in the degree that the semi-aquatie and 
most of the alpine forms demand. I urge 
you to try this Buttercup if you have a 


spot similar to the one described which 
you would like to clothe in a mat of 
bright green leaves and for almost two 


months, beginning in May, a succession of 
golden yellow buttercups on four- to six- 
inch stems. 


Dianthus Sternbergi 


MONG the host of Pinks which have 
made life more pleasant for me, the 


one that appears at the head of this para- 
graph holds a prominent place. It makes 


a tuft of glaucous, grassy foliage over 
which shine numberless large, fringed, fra- 
grant Pinks on six-inch stems in June. This 


is one of the few Pinks that do best in part 
shade in the Eastern states and it has al- 
ways behaved best for me when given a 
soil full of humus. Like others of its kind, 
though, it wants no acid in its diet. It 
and 39 other Pinks will be found in the 
intriguing catalogue of Mitchell Nurseries, 
Dept. F., Barre, Vermont. 


An Out-of-Ordinary Composite 


NULAS are for the most part too coarse 

and weedy to be admitted to the garden, 
many selfsowing with such abandon as to 
make general nuisances of themselves. 
Others have little in the way of flower form 
or color to recommend them. There are a 
few brilliant exceptions to this rule, how- 
ever, Inula glandulosa superba, which is 
listed by Thompson & Morgan, Ipswich, 
England, being one of the most pleasing. 
Here is a plant that is easily satisfied if 
given a sunny spot in ordinary soil. 
permanent perennial, 
dance of large, orange-yellow flowers with 
thread-like ray florets on two- to three-foot 
stems, the length depending largely upon 
the fertility of the soil and the amount of 
moisture it has at flowering time. 


It isa 
producing an abun- 


Clematis Tangutica 


HILE the matter is fresh in mind I 
should like to eall attention to this 
unusual item in the current Burpee cata- 


logue (W. Atlee Burpee Co., 316 Burpee 
Bldg., Philadelphia. Clematis tangutica 
is a hardy climber to ten feet, clothed in 


feathery, pinnate leaves. It produces its 
large, showy, yellow flowers in June, often 
followed by another display in August. It 
is not through then, however, for the dis- 
play of feathery fruits in late summer is 
as pleasing as the flower crop. Seeds are 
perhaps best planted in autumn in an out- 
door frame so they may have the benefit 
of frost action during winter. It is hardly 
and should do well throughout the country. 


Chrysopsis Villosa 


OW badly we neglect our native flora. 
I have been looking for some time to 
find a source of supply for the yellow 


Aster-like plant which is known to botan- 
ists as Chrysopsis villosa and to gardeners 
(when known at all) as the Golden Aster 
so it could be brought to the attention of 
FLOWER GROWER readers and just now lo- 
cated it among the wealth of material 
offered by Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc., 
Shore Rd., Green Farms, Conn. It 
in dry, sunny places throughout much of 
the Middle West, producing its small, yel 
low Asters from July to September on 
plants of variable height, though not often 
over a foot. It is a splendid plant for the 
gardener who cannot give constant atten- 
tion to his charges, giving much and asking 


little. 


grow Ss 


Puya Alpestris 


LTHOUGH I have never grown the Bro- 

meliad which appears at the head of 
this paragraph and can not say from expe- 
rience how it will behave, other species 
that I have had are so easily managed, it is 
safe to recommend this one as an unusual 
subject for the window gardener. It is said 
to be closely related to Puya caerulea, (a 
Pineapple-like plant that once gave me much 
pleasure), except that it has more of the 
appearance of a Yucca when it is display- 
ing its panicle of showy, dull metallic blue 
flowers on stems up to three feet in height, 
the size of the plant depending largely on 
the size of the container furnished it. It 
is among the intriguing offers on the 
novelty-page in the catalogue of Rex. D. 
Pearce, Dept. Z., Merchantville, N. J. 


Aubrietia Monarch Mixture 


iy will not be too late when these notes 
are read to sow seeds of this splendid 
mixture of Aubrietia for next 
year and for years to come. I have grown 
literally thousands of Aubrietias from seeds 
and have never found a strain which con- 
sistently produces such large flowers in so 
wide a range of colors. Seeds were noted 
in the catalogue of Geo. W. Park Seed Co.., 
Greenwood, 8. C. 


flowering 


C. W. Woop 
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STASSEN 


SPECIAL COLLECTION OF 


DUTCH BULBS’ 


FREE: 6 FANTASTIC NEW TULIPS 
Given Free With Every Order of $5.00 or More 


NEW 1939 SPECIALTIES aT” Sawer dooce $2.90 
eR ee oo Se *DILS, Triandus Thalia... 2.20 


ties 
No. 29 25 NEW MENDEL TULIPS 


ne" sy is DOUBLE TRIUMEH TU- = SMALLER BULBS 





SF 3? Seer ° . x 
No. 37 25 NEW PARROT TULIPS aS a 2. 
De We 8.056508 065505 cd0.00% 1.55 No. 56 50 DUTCH IRIS’ ‘in’ 5 : 
NN tia ton od baie oe enn 1.30 
TULIP COLLECTIONS No. $7 “45 SCILLA. CAMPANU- 
LATA in 3 varieties........... -80 
No. 22 50 DOUBLE EARLY TU- No. 61 45° GRAPE. “HVACINTHS 
LIPS 169.6 Oeeers................ 2.30 in 3 varieties....... -80 
No. 25 100 DARWIN TULIPS in 100 Scilla Siberica ........... 1.70 
ss (Aer 3.90 100 Winter Aconites ....... 2.10 
No. 28 100 DARWIN TULIPS in 100 Chionodoxa ..... : 1.70 
OP WN 65 chic onaecnse ne ee 3.40 100 Snowdrops ...... 1.90 
No. 66 30 wD ARWIN TULIPS in 100 Crocus ee coh 1.10 
ey Ne ee eis 2.20 100 cree oe 1.30 
No. 32 50. “COTTAGE TULIPS in 100 woo MYACINTHS 1.70 
SS... eee 2.20 100 iXtAs, mixed colors. ; 1.30 
No. 35 25 LILY- *aeaaamed Tu- 100 DUTCH IRIS, mixed. 2.10 
LIPS in 5 varieties............. 1.20 100 FRITILLARIA MELEGRIS.... 2.90 
No. 42 50 BREEDER TULIPS in 100 mixture of above bulbs for 
ksi Rn ene 2.10 growing wild .......... $es66s0e0 1.10 


DAFFODIL COLLECTION 
(FOR NATURALIZING) 


Here is a grand inexpensive collection for naturalizing under trees, 
in rockery, around pond or in odd corners. Collection includes all 
colors of the following: 25 golden Trumpets, 25 medium Trumpets, 
25 short-cupped Narcissi, 25 special Trumpet 

and short-cupped mixture. $3.20 per 100 


RADIANT COLOR* 
TULIP COLLECTIONS 


* The most beautiful collection of MAY-FLOWERING TULIPS for MASS 
PLANTING ever offered by STASSEN. Truly a breathtaking sight. 
Every bulb in each collection has been specially selected in Holland, 
chosen for its particular exquisite shape and color. Bright Darwins, 
pastel Breeders, delicate Cottage and elegantly shaped lily-flowering 
Tulips. All long stemmed—all May-flowering. 


Specially priced $3.20 per 100 


(sold in units of 100 only) 


Send for Gravure Catalog of Bulbs for fall planting. 
Profusely illustrated, many in natural _ colors. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 
Box 15 ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 





*ALL OFFERS POST-PAID 
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Plant roses NOW—<in the 
fall. 


Plant famed, dependable 
STAR ROSES. 
Simple, easy rules, aren’t they? Yet they can 
easily spell success for your rose garden. 


The advantage of fall-planted roses is fully recog- 
nized by experienced gardeners. The plants be- 
come established in the ground before winter and 
with this extra margin of growth, burst forth with 
the first warm rays of next springs sunshine to 
grow and produce a wealth of early, perfect 
blooms. 


You run no risk when you plant STAR ROSES. 
Each is backed by our famous pledge, “*“GUAR- 
ANTEED TO BLOOM.” STAR ROSES are 
top-quality plants, 2-year field-grown, strong of 
root and teeming with life. 

Send now for the FALL STAR ROSE CATALOG 
describing 178 of the finest and newest varieties 
from America and abroad, 65 shown in full color. 
Your copy is free. 

Ask also for our free booklet, “Beautify With 
Roses,” a profusely illustrated, helpful guide to 
the enjoyment of roses, 


2 STAR ROSES ‘1 


FOR FALL PLANTING 


As a special trial, we offer two of our best 
varieties-—finest $1 plants—at HALF PRICE. 


* GRENOBLE, H. T. * SOEUR THERESE, H.T. 


Glowing scarlet-crimson. Un- Carmine-streaked, chrome-yel- 
usually long-stemmed blooms low buds opening te rich daf- 
excellent for cutting. $1 each. fodil yellow. $1 each, 


Send only $1 now for BOTH these 2-year, field- 


grown plants, sent postpaid and guaranteed to 


grow and bloom. Current issue of periodical, 


“Success With Roses,” sent free with this offer. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Robert Pyle, President 
West Grove 409, Penna. 
Rose Specialists for 41 years 


409, Pa. 


‘oft West Grove 
THE CONARD- PYLE yop nod ROSES GRENOBLE 


in October Flower 


” 


Please sen : 
Enclosed OR THERE SE as eg oa 
a “Success Wit on 
“ore > of STAR 1 
aus With Roses. 
[_] Send me free booklet, 


e free FALL CATALOG 
“Beautify 


Your Name 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the 


writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 


tors who are ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say tt.’’ 


Chinese Elm Gets Leaf Spot 
To the Editor: 

N your August 1938 issue in The Read- 
| ers’ Own Corner, you carried a letter 
from J. G. Kinan of Oklahoma about the 
Chinese Elm and its success in his territory. 

It is to be admitted that Chinese Elm 
is becoming more and more an important 
tree in many sections of the country. Read- 
ers of your magazine who live in sections 
that are not as dry as the Southwest should 
not, however, expect the Chinese Elm to be 
as free of pests as Mr. Kinan reports. 

In our region, we find that it is, in some 
cases, much more susceptible than American 
Elm to the black leaf spot, or anthracnose, 
disease caused by Gnomonia ulmea, 

Like our American species, however, in- 
dividual trees differ much in susceptibility, 
some being severely injured and others al- 
most entirely escaping attack. Those trees. 
however, which are susceptible show not 
only the severe type of leaf spotting that 
is characteristic of this disease on Ameri- 
ean Elms, but also very severe blighting 
of the twigs produced during the current 
year. 

To prospective purchasers of Chinese Elm 


in moister sections of the country, this 
experience suggests, first, that the  pur- 


chaser should know if the individual tree 
he purchases has a special susceptibility to 
black spot disease, or else be prepared to 
spray the tree annually to prevent attack 
by the disease. 

Sprays would include any proved, effec- 
tive fungicide used in orchard or shade tree 
practice, such as Bordeaux mixture and 
dry and wettable sulphur sprays. There is 
evidence, also, that sulphur dust gives good 
results. 

In the northern half of Illinois, black 
leaf spot generally shows up about August 
Ist when the trees are being grown in the 
open as shade trees. This means that the 
first spray should be applied shortly before 
August Ist. In some years spraying at 
10-day intervals will be necessary. Under 
normal conditions two sprays are enough. 
Only trees that show marked susceptibility 
need spraying. 

I do not advise against the use of 
Chinese Elm. It is, in fact, a very useful 
tree for many purposes, and its advantages 
may well outweigh, in the judgment of 
the purchaser, the future trouble in keeping 
it free of this particular disease.—L. R. 
TEHON, Head of Applied Botany and Plant 


Pathology Section, State Natural History 
Survey Div., Urbana, Ill. 
Hormone Saves an Amaryllis 
To the Editor: 
OU asked for readers’ results with 


Hormodin “A” and like preparations. 
Your readers may be interested in my ex- 
perience. : 

A year ago this spring I planted a new 
hybrid Amaryllis bulb. After waiting sev- 
eral weeks and seeing no sign of growth, 
I dug it up and found that dry rot had 
set in and the whole lower third of the 
bulb was dead. 
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I had been experimenting with Hormodin 
“A” and it occurred to me to experiment. 
I scraped off all the rot down to the white, 


potato-like substance of the bulb, washed , 


it well and set the lower half into the 
hormone solution for about 48 hours. Then 
I put it in sand in the cutting box, which 
was kept covered with a piece of white 
muslin. Great was my joy and surprise 
about two weeks later to see a small green 
blade starting up, and soon it had three 
leaves. I dug it up then and potted it 
and found two roots half as thick as a 
pencil and nearly eight inches long. My 
plan had worked, and I felt I had dis- 
covered a new use for Hormodin. Do not 
you other “flower growers” think so too.— 


(Mrs.) J. J. Harpt, (S. Dak.) 


Native Orchids 


To the Editor: 


he your April number I read with in- 
terest the two notes on “Our Native 
Orchids,” by John W. Stearns and Norman 
C. Yarian. It appears from the text that 
Mr. Stearns is confusing the term “orchids” 
and “Cyps” (Cypripeliums) in New Eng- 
land. There are seven or eight real “Cyps” 
in New England including the white sport 
of C. acaule, better known as the Mocca- 
sin Flower or Lady’s Slipper. 

If by his general term of “Cyp” he means 
native Orchis, there are 22 that grow in my 
area while C. spectabile is growing in many 
places in New England. There are 11 vari- 
ties of Habenaria about here, eight of which 
grow in my barrel bogs. We also have in 
my place two varieties of Ladies’ Tresses 
(Spiranthes), three of Rattlesnake Plantain, 
the Grass Pink (calopogon pulchellus) as 
well as Snake Mouth (Pogonia ophioglos- 
soides). Arethusa is common about here 
but I have not been able to grow it in my 
little bogs because I have found no way of 
growing successfully the Spaghnum Moss 
in which it thrives. In the true “Cyps,” I 
have the yellow C. parviflorum 
and its variety pubescens, 
spectabile or reginae, and 
acaule. 

Just now (May 14) my bogs 
are well filled with white and 
pink sports of the Cardinal 
Flower and thus far from the 
original plants the colors have 
run over 70 per cent true to 
parent from seedlings. Alto- 
gether I have 19 hardy orchids 
growing on my place in addi- 
tion to about 100 varieties of 
native hardy ferns.—Dr. M. R. 
SHARPE, ( Mass.) 


Nineteen Grown 


Some of these Regal Lily stalks 
carried 36 flowers 


Photo by Molly Lane 





A Flower Lover 69 Years Young 


To the Editor: 


HAD decided I could not renew my sub- 

scription to THE FLOWER GROWER this 
year but just didn’t see how I could ever 
do without. I am a 69-year-old flower lover, 
with the growing touch a natural one in- 
herited. I like the many kinds of flowers 
described and directions given for growing 
them and their care in your splendid maga- 
zine. 

I stumbled upon something about 
Petunias I did not know before. In the 
spring of ’37 I sent for one dozen Giant 
Ruffled Single Petunias for 25 cents a dozen. 
They bloomed fine all summer, and without — 
much water as we were shy of it. Frost 
killed them all down to the ground in Octo- 
ber. When I went to plant Tulip bulbs 
where they were all summer, I found each 
stem with large bunches of young shoots 
just coming up. I planted them in pots 
carefully and in January they bloomed just 
as in summer. 

I also have a Geranium that has been in 
bloom for over three years, never without 
from three to seven clusters of lovely double 
blooms. It has had tumbles, and slips broken 
off and it is still only one foot high. 

I have a Cactus hobby with a collection 
of twenty-three varieties now; four bloomed 
last year. They are pretty and the flowers 
are lovely. <A long sprouted watering, can 
eliminates any danger of getting spines in 
your fingers at watering time. 

The only fault I find with THe FLowER 
GROWER is that it doesn’t give the addresses 
of contributors to Questions & Answers so 
we can write to them personally to find out 
about flowers and plants. Many rare friend- 
ships between flower growers can be made 
this way.— Lorena BE. Park, (la.) 


Has Anyone Bigger Regal Lilies? 


To the Editor: 


THOUGHT you might like to see a 

picture of some Regal Lilies growing at 
Marymount College, Tarrytown, N. Y. This 
year they were six to seven feet high and 
carried from 15 to 36 blossoms on a stalk, 
which we thought unusual. These bulbs 
were planted four years ago this fall. For 
fertilizer we use bone meal and_ sheep 
manure and mulch with peat moss covered 
with leaves during the winter. We cut 
the dead blooms immediately and never 


allow seed pods to form.—M. STANIsLAvus, 
(N. Y.) 





When writing in reference to any paragraph or inquiry in the pages of THe FLOWER 
GROWER, it will help greatly to quote exactly the name of inquirer, and the month and 
page of the magazine in which the item appears. 
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IMPORTED BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING 


20 Giant Flowering Varie- 
e +. ~ 
ties! 10 Darwin, 5 Cottage, 
Special Tu lip Offer 5 Breeders. Top-Size Bulbs 
of Highest Quality. Grown 
(For readers of “FLOWER GROWER” only) at Our Own Nurseries in 

















Holland. 
DARWIN TULIP: per doz. per 100 
so ons oss wide pe aeenebeeeeweneean 70c $5.00 
Farncombe Sanders (Scarlet)..... VihEa sees eka aa aes 70c 5.00 
laa 5 iba SAGA se ROS RONS ACen ee eee 90c 6.50 
Ing.escombe (Yellow).........-. Re eee . 70¢ 5.00 
EE ree eer ery eae poet 70¢ 5.00 
Pride of Haarlem (Rose Carmine)..................2eceeeeeeees 100 5.00 
rr es cee enka se eed ns she. ble aes eeeernes® 75¢ 5.50 
ee a ee err rar 70c 5.00 
EN aos i avtntecc cca hiaioesanecee APO NGS 6.00 
Te Ck cca cskineewniew ones ennai 75¢ 5.50 
Special DARWIN Collection "C" 

6 each of these 10 varieties (60 bulbs).......... $3.25 

12 each of these 10 varieties (120 bulbs)......... 6.00 
COTTAGE TULIP: per doz, per 100 
Dido (Salmon Orange).........- 4 Face eau ciemeee $5.00 
General French (Cerise Red)........-.. peda iis: ee aba ee 5.00 
RR  c'5 gs cicd.wadexkwovekbsbseu ss eee edandenieese. me 5.00 
Mrs. Moon (Yellow)......... ae , aaa 75¢ 5.50 
Piastes (White, else Bed) ..ccccccscccccccccccscccccccccceosce 70c 5.00 

Special COTTAGE Collection "D" 

6 each of these 5 varieties (30 bulbs).......... $1.55 

12 each of these 5 varieties (60 bulbs).......... 3.00 
BREEDER TULIP: per doz. per 100 
Apricot (Old Rose).......------ eee Tee eT Te ae 75c $5.50 
Bronze Queen (Bronze).......--+---- Pe xaee pnleteeonia nse’ . Se 5.50 
Godet Parfait (Dark Violet).......-- ee PEPE ey Pre er ae 80c 6.00 
Panorama (Red, shaded Apricot).......-.--+-+seeeeeeees ‘ 75c 5.50 
Verseliles (Wine BRed)......... cccccccccccscccccccccceces ; 80c 6.00 

Special BREEDER Collection "E™ 
6 each of these 5 varieties (30 bulbs)...... $1.65 
12 each of these 5 varieties (60 bulbs).... 3.10 
RAINBOW COLLECTION "F" 

3 bulbs each of all 20 varieties listed above (60 bulbs).....$ 3.75 
6 bulbs each of all 20 varieties listed above (120 bulbs) ; 6.00 
12 bulbs each of all 20 varieties listed above (240 bulbs).... 10.00 











You may order any variety individually at price quoted; however, not 
less than six bulbs of a variety. Transportation charges prepaid on all 
orders accompanied by remittance in full. 


‘Van Bourgondien Bros. 


——- Box 22 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 














Root 
| Ditticult Cuttings 
with 
HORMODIN “A” 














Hormodin “A” makes it easy for you to propagate practi- 
cally z// varieties of plants from cuttings. Treated with Hor- 
modin, cuttings root quicker and have more growing roots. 

The use of Hormodin is simple, scientific, and costs 
only a fraction of a cent per cutting. Every batch is checked 
for potency by the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research, Inc. Each package contains complete, easy-to- 
follow directions. Try Hormodin today. 


MERCK & CO. Inc. Maniuficluring Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 
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HENDERSON BULBS 


If you are adding a few new Tulips to that already fine 
collection...If you are going to naturalize Daffodils on 
that sunny hillside...If you are going to plant bulbs of 
any kind in any quantity, we can supply them in finest 
quality, at reasonable prices. Order from this adver- 
tisement, or write for complete Catalog. 


DARWIN TULIPS 
Doz. 100 
Baron de la Tonnaye Carmine Rose .70 $5.00 
Mrs. Potter Palmer Violet Purple .75 5.50 


CEQ o 





\ Yellow Giant Yellow 80 6.00 
Rev.H. Ewbank Silvery Lavender .70 5.00 
King Harold Blood Red 70 5.00 
La Fiancee Rose-mauve .80 6.00 


Philip de Comminet Mahogany .70 5.00 








WORLD'S FAIR >. ¢ if . (. bp . e 
New May Flowering Tulip. pecial 
The outstanding introduc- 


tion of 1938. Luminous of Above Varieties 
rose-pink with white base. 


Sturdy stems. Price, 40c | No.1 84 bulbs 12 each 7 vars. $5.00 
ea; $4.00 doz. No. 2 175 “ 25 “ 7 “ 9.00 


GIANT MIXED. This mixture is made up entirely 
of named varieties. Price: 60c doz. $4.50 per 100 











NARCISSUS & DAFFODILS 


Doz. 100 
Whistler (Trumpet) $2.50 $18.00 
Red Beacon (Barr?) 1.00 7.50 
Southern Gem (Leedsii) 1.35 10.00 
Spring Glory (Trumpet) 1.35 10.00 


Bernardino (Incomparabilis) 1.00 7.50 











* Special Collections MRS. R. O. BACK- 


HOUSE. The famous 
of Above Varieties ‘pink’ trumpet Daffodil. 
Price, $2.50 ea; $25.00 
A. 15 bulbs 3 ea. 5 vars. $2.00 | doz 


i. 2” aa os 3.00 











NARCISSUS & DAFFODILS MIXED 


All first grade bulbs—all types and varieties. 
Fine for mass planting and naturalizing. 


60c doz. $4.50 per 100 $42.00 per 1000 






HYACINTHS * 


To color for bedding and pot culture: 


Crimson Pink 
White Lavender Blue 
Dark Blue Yellow 

Mixed 


$1.25 per doz; $8.00 per 100. 


THE PINK CALLA 


Easily grown in a sunny 
window. Price, 75c ea; 
$7.50 doz. 


AU }tems Dransportation Paid 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE BULB CATALOG 





PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


Everything col mn dsl te Clelael ta, 


DEPT. 73 35 CORTLANDT STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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